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To insure the national security through maximum military strength. 
To speed the rehabilitation of the nation’s disabled and needy 
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To assist the widows and orphans, and the dependents of disabled 
and needy veterans. 

To promote Americanism through education in patriotism and 
constructive service to the communities in which we live. 
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THE COVER © Honor them with reverence—a serene 


and beautiful place of tranquil rest—and 
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keep dynamic in ideals the deep mean- 
ing of their mortal sacrifices. It is little 
enough, but all a grateful nation can do 
for its fallen warrtors. On Veterans Day, 
November 11, there will be ceremonies 
at U.S. military cemeteries throughout 
the world. Rifles will crack and bugles 
will sound eternal salutes—the sad, melo- 
dious tones of TAPS. On the cover is a 
view of the U.S. military cemetery south- 
east of Manila in the Philipp'nes. It con- 
tains the graves of 17,182 servicemen 
killed during World War Il. The names 
of 36,279 others reported missing in ac- 
tion are inscribed on pillars supporting 
hemicycle structures near the chapel 
atop a plateau. Headstones are aligned in II plots forming a con- 
centric pattern over 152 acres. It is the largest U.S. military cemetery 
overseas. There are 125,000 American dead of both World Wars in a 
total of 22 overseas cemeteries. About 60 per cent of the World War 
Il casualties were brought to the U.S. for reburial following hostilities. 
In the cover picture the grave markers stand before a "Flame" tree. 


, Official Monthly Publication of the 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Comment..... 


cy" NOVEMBER 11 this nation will once again 

observe Veterans Day. Banks and govern- 
ment offices throughout the nation will close. For 
the rest of the nation, with the exception of organ- 
ized veterans’ groups, the holiday will go unnoticed. 
Such is the sad tribute paid to the millions of men 
and women who have demonstrated their loyalty, 
their patriotism and their devotion to duty during 
times of national crisis. 

We do not say that Veterans Day is a day to be 
marked by boastful utterances or noisy celebrations 
of past victories. Rather it should be a day to recall 
sacrifice and service, and the American ideals for 
which our citizens fought and died. It is a time 
to thank the living and to memorialize those men 
who died gallantly—men who served, suffered, en- 
dured and gave their lives for their country. Should 
we not be indebted to those who gave all for the 
maintenance of the American way of life? 

Those men and women we salute on November 
11 died for high ideals. That is the supreme thought 
we have as we pay respectful homage. Those same 
ideals inspired the ragged, poorly equipped soldiers 
of the American Revolution who gave life and 
meaning to the Declaration of Independence. 

It was this thirst for liberty and the rights of 
man that guided the creators of one of the most 
noble and perfect documents ever conceived—the 
Constitution of the United States. Had it not been 
for such ideals throughout our history, our land 
would never have been what it is, nor could we 
have preserved and extended our basic concepts. 
We know, as veterans, that the graves of our war 
dead offer mute testimony to the heart, courage and 
determination of American citizens to defend their 
heritage—no matter what the cost. 

As a nation we are once again being challenged. 
The Soviet Union, a country that says one thing 
and does another, preaches peace and then pulls 
the strings for puppet aggression. It uses huge sums 
of money and thousands of secret agents to foment 
wars and insurrections. It plants seeds of class 
hatred and plans world revolution. It carries on 
a ruthless international espionage system without 
parallel in history. 

Nevertheless, we must not and we cannot afford 
to be discouraged. 

As we honor the memory of those who gave to 
this country victory in war, we are reminded that 
we are defending the causes for which they fought 
—causes that will determine the course of Western 
civilization and the entire world. 

It remains a grievous fact that even today some 
Americans, and many throughout the Free World, 
fail to recognize the implications of the ruthless 
Communist plan now being executed with the calcu- 
lated intent of the utter destruction of the Free 


World. Wake up America! Wake up Free World! 
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FREE Key Machine 


Kind master locksmiths 
use. Sells for $125, 
but yours FREE with 
Locksmithing Course 


You Can Learn To Be A 


LOCKSMITH 


in your spare time 


There's a big demand for skilled locksmiths. 
You can earn big money either full or par 
time in your own home. Be your own bos: 
earn steady, year 'round income with no lay- 
offs. The BELSAW INSTITUTE training. 
recommended by professional locksmiths, 
teaches you to make keys, open and repair 
locks on homes, cars and buildings. Easy, 
step-by-step illustrated lessons complete with 
all tools and supplies. We tell you how to 
get servicing jobs, how much to charge, how 
to earn while you learn and how to build 
a secure cash profit business. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book Today! 


BELSAW INSTITUTE, $3 Ficid Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send FREE book, ‘‘Keys To Your Future’ 
No obligation. No salesman. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. State. 


*5°°4°6°AN HOUR 


IN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE REPAIR 


lamps; wire homes, ‘do repai 
stores, factories, ete. 
method, home-training system, 
you Earn as You Learn. FREE BOOK, 
CHRISTY TRADES SCHOOL 

Dept. A-3920, 3214 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 26 


Eat Spaghetti, too! 

New Thinz Tablets go right to the cause of 
much overweight by ending nervous over- 
eating. Also helps stop nervous eating be- 
tween meals! Thus ugly pounds vanish for 
keeps when you follow the simple Thinz 
plan ... without having to give up your 
favorite dishes. 

Limited Introductory Offer gets you 
regular $3 size Thinz for only $1, Mail $1 


with name and address to Thinz, Dept. 
VFW-11, 1017 W. Diversey, Chicago 14, III. 


Write today for a FREE copy of illustrated law bool 

“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN,” which shows how to cosa 
the professional Bachelor of ee through 
home study of the famous Blackstone Law Course: Books 
and lessons provided. Moderate cost; easy terms. Write now. 


Blackstone School of Law, 307 N: Mic! jigan Ave. 
Pounded 1890 Dept. 278, Chicago 1, Illinois 


[GOV'T SURPLUS 
or 3¢ on the $ 00 


Jeeps $278., Airplanes $159., Rubber Boats ! 

$7.86, Trucks $212., Tractors $68., | 
Fork Lifts $187., Typewriters $7.12, 1 
Hyd. Cyl. $1.09, THESE ARE TYPI 
CAL_ GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


t 
SALE PRICES. Buy 10,001 similar ! 
‘items wholesale direct. FULL DETAILS, 627 locations 1 


' and procedure only $1.00SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! : 
© 


[SURPLUS INC., Dpt. VF-11 Box 789, York, 


Along the Red Front 


HE LARGE- 

SCALE Soviet 
military buildup in 
Cuba demonstrates 
that Chairman 
Khrushchey be- 
lieves that Soviet-Communist _politico- 
military power is now equal or superior 
to that of the United States. 

Cuba is an advance base from the 
Soviet high command point of view, a 
base 5,000 miles from the main Soviet- 
Communist front in Europe. Such an 
open thrust over that distance into the 
continental defense zone of the United 
States could be made only if Chairman 
Khrushchev was convinced that the 
United States would not react with 
force. 

No one knows how Khrushchevy’s 
shrewd mind works. One act after an- 
other demonstrates that he is willing to 
take great risks to gain his political ob- 
jectives. But it is doubtful that he 
would flaunt a flagrant violation of our 
Monroe Doctrine at us without assur- 
ance that the United States either 
lacked the will to maintain its own 
inner defense line or lacked the power 
to do so. 

To understand Khrushchey’s thinking 
we must review the Communists’ esti- 
mate of relative world power. 

In the United States we estimate 
world power on the basis of military 
forces which can be put in the field, 
the fire power they can bring to bear, 
their readiness, the capabilities of the 
logistics systems and supporting indus- 
tries, the morale of the troops and of the 
supporting civilian population. There 
are a few other factors, but all are 
centered upon the ability to deliver mili- 
tary force. 

The Communist estimate, on the other 
hand, centers upon their capabilities for 
gaining political objectives without the 
actual use of their own military forces 
in combat. When a real war danger 
arises, Soviet-Communist forces prefer 
to withdraw, waiting for a future oppor- 
tunity to gain the objective by political 
means. 

The Communist estimate of world 
power, therefore, gives weight to such 
factors as population, the climate of 
world opinion, the activities of allied 
Communist Parties in non-Communist 
countries, the relative status of war- 
supporting economies and available 
military forces, 
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By Donald L. Miller 


Here is the rough Commnist estimate. 

Population — Communists control 
about one billion people. The United 
States and its allies control about 400 
millions. The rest are either neutralist 
(and of no positive value to the United 
States) or inclined toward the Commu- 
nist bloc. Communists figure they have 
been ahead in this category since 1957. 

World Opinion — Communist propa- 
gandists present the Soviet Union to the 
world as a leader for peace, independ- 
ence and progress. They present the 
United States as the leader of the war- 
makers and reactionaries. Repeated 
propaganda statements and acts have 
convinced many millions of people 
around the world to support Communist 
“peaceful” conquest while they oppose 
U.S. military efforts to prevent that con- 
quest. Communists use this force to dis- 
courage U.S. use of force to oppose 
Communist advances. 

Communist Parties —The Kremlin 
high command regards Communist 
Parties in the U.S. and in all non- 
Communist countries as part of the 
Communist offensive forces. Right now 
there are 41,000,000 Communist Party 
members—over 5,000.000 of them in 
non-Communist countries. They are a 
major bonus in overall Communist 
world power. The U.S. has nothing to 
match it. 

Economy—The Soviet economy lags 
behind that of the United States in con- 
sumer goods. But Soviet economists esti- 
mate that their war-supporting indus- 
tries will catch up,to those of the U.S. 
by 1967 at the earliest or by 1972 at 
the latest. 

Military —The best available esti- 
mates are that the Soviet Union and the 
U.S. are at a standoff in deliverable 
nuclear power. The U.S. has a sizeable 
edge in naval power, but the USSR has 
larger ground and air forces. 

On balance, the Kremlin top com- 
mand figures the Soviet-Communist 
forces hold the edge in overall politico- 
military world power. The only real 
force we have to counter their aggres- 
sive thrusts is our military power. They 
are trying to strip us of this power by 
means of disarmament. 

This is the problem top U.S. planners 
must consider and to alter in our favor. 
Our positions on Cuba, West Berlin, 
South Vietnam and other crisis spots 
cannot be any stronger than the power 
we have and our will to use it wisely. 
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Because of a large number of delaying factors, the second 

session did not wind up until well into October, making 
this the longest Congress since 1951. The total number of bills 
and House resolutions also were at a record level, with veterans 
legislation representing a proportionate share. 

The major Congressional achievement for veterans during 
this Congress was the compensation increase for the service. 
disabled. By virtue of Public Law 87-645, the two million 

isabled will receive an average of 9.2 per cent increase 
in their rates of disability compensation which now range from 
$20 a month for a veteran with 10 per cent disability to $250 
for a 100 per cent disabled veteran. This was a $100 million 
law and was successful only after a two-year battle which 
finally was resolved when the House and Senate put away 
some of their parliamentary differences and cleared the com- 
pensation increase late in the second session. 

Pensions also consumed much of the time and attention of 
the 87th Congress. No pension bill, however, was advanced 
out of either a House or Senate Committee. One almost reached 
the floor of the House by virtue of a little used and rarely suc- 
cessful maneuver called a discharge petition. 

Pension hearings were held in both the first and second 
sessions of this Congress by the House Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. All sides were heard from and considerable evidence 
and information was obtained concerning the pension program, 
more particularly the operation of the Veterans Pension Act 
of 1959 (Public Law 86-211). For those who were already 
receiving a pension before July 1, 1961, under the old pension 
program, there is the right to elect to come under the new 
pension program if the pension payments will be greater. The 
hearings confirmed the phenomenon that there are several 
hundred thousand widows and veterans who are in the lowest 
income brackets and could be recei ng higher pension pay- 
ments but for varied reasons have remained under the old law. 
Unquestionably, the first order of business for the 88th Con. 
gress will be legislation to amend and liberalize the pension 
program. The V.F.W. strongly recommended liberalization of 
the pension program—and a separate and more generous pro- 
gram for the veterans of World War I. 

The Senate also had its opportunity to vote for a pension 
bill which was brought to the floor of the Senate in an unusual 
maneuver by Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon. Senator Morse 
attached a World War I pension amendment to a money bill 
for the operation of the State, Justice, and Commerce Depart- 
ments when that bill was being considered late in the second 
session. Since a money bill is a “must” piece of legislation 
before Congress can go home, and since Senator Morse de- 
manded a roll call vote, there was an opportunity to witness 
the sentiment of the Senate with respect to this proposal. Al- 
though the amendment failed by a vote of 53 to 22, many in- 
dicated it would have been different had there been time to 
study the pension proposal and vote upon its own merits. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars vigorously supported the Morse 
Amendment, and was the only veterans organization to do so. 
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T* 87TH CONGRESS convened back on Jan. 3, 1961. 


By Francis W. Stover 


Director, V.F.W. National Legislative Service 


It is most unfortunate that no Senate Committee has ever held 
any hearings on the pension question since many Senators were 
surprised by this very unrelated amendment to a money bill. 

In the field of hospital and medical care, the 87th Congress, 
during both the first and second session, appropriated almost 
$1 billion to carry out the medical programs and operate the 
Veterans Administration hospitals throughout the nation. Most 
important construction and renovation programs for new and 
existing VA hospitals went forward as planned by the VA and 
approved under the Eisenhower Administration in 1959. You 
will recall, a 12-year renovation program costing $900 million 
was found necessary after a massive study by the Veterans 
Administration and Congress as to how to put the VA hospital 
plant into first-class condition. Even though the funds have 
been approved by the Administration, each year the Congress 
must approve at least $75 million to keep this program going 
forward as scheduled. This was done during both sessions of 
the 87th Congress. The Congress approved $5 billion 300 
million to carry out Veterans Administration programs for this 
year. 

Another significant event took place during the 87th Con- 
gress which was little noticed by most interested parties. This 
was the extension of the Vocational Rehabilitation Program for 
the service-disabled to include all disabled veterans who have 
suffered a vocational handicap through service in the Armed 
Forces. In other words, Public Law 16, as it was approved 
for World War II veterans, and Public Law 894 for Korean 
veterans are now a permanent program which carries out one 
of our nationally-approved Minneapolis mandates. 

Reopening of the National Service Life Insurance for the 
veterans of World War II and the Korean War who have 
allowed their policies to lapse was still in doubt at the time of 
this article. The 87th Congress witnessed the furtherest point 
of advance for this legislation since the right to take this insur- 
ance out was terminated in 1951. The Senate, through the 
leadership of Senator Russell Long of Louisiana, passed a bill 
to reopen the program for all veterans who could meet the 
health requirements, and who would pay the additional amount 
for administrative costs. The House passed a bill to reopen the 
program for the service-disabled who were unable to obtain life 
insurance from commercial companies, with the adminjstrative 
costs to be paid by the government. A conference was reqvested 
by the Senate, but at the time of this writing the two bodies 
had not met and many were predicting the bills would die for 
lack of further action. The Veterans of Foreign Wars was 
supporting and strongly urging the conferees to adopt Senator 
Long’s bill to reopen the NSLI program for all eligible veterans. 

Over 20 other bills pertaining to veterans’ benefits were 
enacted into law during the 87th Congress. Most of these 
liberalized or took care of inequities and injustices which have 
arisen in the operation of the veterans’ benefit programs. Al- 
though highly desirable, several were objected to and some 
failed to win the approval of Congress on this ground alone. 
A complete list of all these new laws will be cited in the next 
Capitol Digest. [The End] 
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The 
Observation 
Post 


Bill Vaughan 


Instant, worldwide communication 
is generally saluted as a good thing, 
but maybe there is something to be 
said for the old days when a war in 
Europe was over before we heard 
about it. 


It’s amazing the way the 
smallest country seems to have 
room enough for the biggest 
problems. 


We can’t know what form they'll 
take, but it’s a sure thing that when 
the first military mission reaches the 
moon there will be some kind of liv- 
ing organism there to sell souvenirs 
to the troops. 


Not the least of the glories 
of our National Anthem is that 
it is able to survive after all the 
ways it gets massacred every 
day. 


Asked if he is ready for the 
Golden Years of retirement, the man 
next door says he already has fig- 
ured out what his hobby is going to 
be—shaving once a week. 


The Army is experimenting 
with machines that run on legs 
instead of wheels. What is 
this—a trend back to the in- 
fantryman? 


The Defense Secretary promises 
economies. Military finance is the 
art of steering a middle course be- 
tween spending too little, too late or 
too much, too soon. 


Sometimes I think our armed 
services change their nomencla- 
ture from time to time just to 
keep old soldiers, sailors and air- 
men from sounding up-to-date. 


The guy next door says his vaca- 
tion choice is between staying home 
and painting the house or going to 
the lake and painting his boat. 
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Size is more than big figures. It’s jobs and wages and families 
and homes. Many thousands of Bell System men and women are 
promoted every year. More than 300,000 own stock in the company. 


38,480,000 Beli System 
Pay Checks a Year 


The Bell System employs 740,000 men and women— 
more than any other business. On the basis of a weekly 
wage payment, that’s 38,480,000 pay checks a year. 


So the Bell System is not just communication services 
for millions of people and important projects for the 
defense of the nation. 


The human side is jobs and opportunity for hundreds 
of thousands of men and women and billions of dollars 
in wages every year. The 1961 total was $4,312,000,000. 


It is an important and indispensable part of the 
purchasing power and prosperity of the nation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


OWNED BY MORE THAN TWO MILLION AMERICANS 


Compare This Job 
With a Future to 
Your Present 


—Then if you'd like to switch, 
Pil show you how to do it! 


I'd like to show you how easy it is to get 
into one of the fastest growing professions 
in America today—the business of investiga- 
ing auto accidents and adjusting accident 
claims. Here is why insurance companies 
are glad to pay top money to men in this 
particular field. 

Every day, throughout the year, 69,000 auto 
accident claims have to be settled. And 
there just aren't enough claim investigator- 
adjustors to handle them. Insurance com- 
panies cannot 
afford to let 
these claims 


PAYS UP TO cy on — and 
mount up! 
$8 AN HOUR But Money Isn‘t 
ALL You Get! 


Insurance com- 
panies every- 
where are look- 
ing for people 
who know how 
to handle this 
specialized work 
—and they are 
if prepared to pay 
NOTHING TO SELL Kp hte es 
any man who 
ean fill the bill. 
And because experienced help is so scarce 
they offer many fringe benefits, such as 
your personal car, a private office and sec- 
retary, free insurance and pension plan. 
And remember that a Claim Investigator's 
life is crammed with exciting new experi- 
ences. No two cases are alike. You rub 
shoulders with lawyers and police officers, 
doctors and judges. You render an im- 
portant service to your community. 
And later on, if you want to set up your 
own claim adjusting business, we show you 
how you can begin right in your own home. 
Free Employment Help Given 
Even if you have only an average education, 
you can go far in this new profession. All 
we ask is the ambition to get ahead! And 
when you have successfully completed the 
course, we provide a FREE employment 
service. 
The coupon below provides the complete 
story, and describes the many financial and 
social advantages to be gained. There is no 
charge for this information. Here's your 
big chance to eventually make as much as 
$10,000 a year as Pistrict Manager, or in 
your own business. Mail cou- 
pon below or send postcard 
with your name and address 


Only Average 


Education Required 


k Your Locality 


to Liberty School. (Approved 
as a Private Business School 
by the State of Illinois.) 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Mr. Eric P. McNair, President H 
Liberty School of Claim Investigatin, H 
1139 W. Park, Libertyville, Mlinois 1 
Please rush me your Complete Information explaining 
how | can quickly qualify as an Automobile Insurance! 
Claim Investigator and Adjustor. It is understood that no H 
i 
1 
| 


Dept. 1811 


Salesman will call on me, and that everything you send 
me now is absolutely FREE, and places me under no 
obligation whatsoever. 


My Age is____ 
My Name. ra 
(Please Print) 
Address. 
Zone 
City. or R.D.. State. 


About 


VEXING VENISON 


e With bow hunting one of the nation’s 
fastest growing sports, the ratio of suc- 
cess during deer season is a poor crite- 
rion of the average archer’s shooting 
ability. Some of the best shots have yet 
to down their deer. The American In- 
dian, with much inferior equipment, 
lived by the bow. He made up in pa- 
tience and knowledge of his quarry’s 
habits what he lacked in comparison to 
his 1962 counterpart’s hardware. 

Stalking deer is a waste of time for 
the most part. Even if you can sneak 
close enough for a decent shot, you will 
usually spook the deer when you at- 
tempt an aiming position. Except on 
rainy days, trying to jump a deer from 
its bed and kill it with an arrow 
fringes on the impossible. Either let 
the deer come to you or have it driven 
there. A few hours spent before the 
opener learning where deer are travel- 
ing will avoid many fruitless hours of 
search in season. 

No bowman should attempt a shot 
at a big-game animal over half the dis- 
tance he would expect to score on a 
6-inch target on the shooting range. 


FALLING STARS 

e The high cost of oysters can in part 
be charged to the common starfish—a 
tourist delight but an oyster blight. 
Thousands of dollars are being spent by 
New York, Connecticut and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to combat starfish 
which have all but destroyed some oys- 
ter beds in the Long Island Sound area. 
Various mechanical devices have been 
somewhat effective in removing starfish. 
But modern chemicals have suggested 
the way to eventual control. The star- 
fish was first recognized as a predator 
of shellfish back in 1845 when oyster 
culture began in the United States. 
Destroying stars has been the oyster- 
man’s chief sport ever since. 


- Hunting & Fishing 


ARMED INVADERS 


e Although non-residents buy only a 
token percentage of the total hunting 
licenses in most states, more than one- 
third of the paying hunters in Wyoming 
are from out-of-state. Nearly the same 
ratio holds true for New Hampshire 
and Vermont where approximately one 
out of four hunters crosses the state 
line. Colorado has the most non-resident 
guns, 62,734 in 1961, or one out of 
every six hunters. 

Highest total licensees, including tags, 
permits and stamps issued, was 1,308- 
399 in California. Pennsylvania was 
second with 1,295,416, followed by 
Michigan with 1,149,476. Total expend- 
itures in all 50 states for hunting tax 
was $64,062,782. New York collected 
the highest total tariff, $5,783,999, al- 
though ranking fourth in the number 
of total tags issued. 


WAY OF THE WILD 


¢ To limit the number of domesticated 
mallard ducks on my backyard pond 
(since they tear down the edges), I 
reduced my flock this year to two hens. 
A wild drake sneaked in last spring 
with the result that one hen had five 
fertile eggs. Three ducklings survived 
to maturity. Although the domesticated 
ducks are strictly stay-at-homes, the 
three youngsters with the wild strain 
have already left for other parts. 


QUARRELSOME QUILLS 

® Occasionally a hunting dog will mix 
it up with a porcupine, much to his 
sorrow. If the quills were needle points, 
it would be no problem. However, 
barbs on the quills cause them to work 
into the dog’s flesh until removed. They 
will even cause auto tires to go flat 
if they become impaled in the sidewall. 

In really bad cases, it is best to get 
the dog to a veterinarian. Otherwise, 
muzzle the dog and pull the quills with 
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a pair of pliers. Although the vet will 
use an anesthesia to make it easier on 
the dog, don’t wait if the time involved 
might invite. infection before you can 
get professional attention. Keep the dog 
warm to prevent shock. 


DON’TS FOR DUCKS 

e Because so-called “sportsmen” will 
continue to devise ways to remove the 
sport from duck hunting, it has been 
necessary to outlaw three practices 
which were becoming widespread. Bait- 
ing, use of live decoys, and more re- 
cently, electronics have become taboo. 
Although natural plantings to provide 
duck food are permitted, concentrating 
ducks through artificial feeding is not 
permitted. Neither is it permissible to 
use live ducks to bring in their wild 
counterparts. Recorded noises of feed- 
ing ducks and geese, which are then 
broadcast for hunting purposes, are 
now outlawed. 

These devices not only made it easy 
for hunters to take their limits, they 
frequently tempted them into taking 
far more than their limits. Those who 
don’t want to take their chances with 
nature had best do their shooting on 
commercial preserves. 


HATCHERY HISTORY 
e The federal fish hatchery system ob- 
serves its 90th birthday this year. The 
first hatchery was established in 1872 
at Baird, Calif., which closely followed 
creation of a Fish Commission by the 
Congress in 1871. The Act of June 10, 
1872, authorized the Commission to in- 
vestigate diminishing food fishes of the 
coasts and lakes of this country. 
There are today about an even 100 
Since the 
first federal hatchery many states have 
developed their own fish hatcheries and 
cooperation between the two groups has 
meant much to sportsmen. During an 
average year about 15 


hatcheries in the country. 


15 million pounds 
of trout are stocked by the states and 
the federal government. Approximately 
90 per cent of these fish are contributed 
by the individual states. 


MISSING MYSTERIES 
e Why do experts on the target range 
often miss in the field? 

It is true that some of the crack-shots 
on a controlled range are known to miss 
easy shots at game. Both fine rifle men 
and expert archers have been embar- 
rassed by flubbing shots in the woods 
that a novice would consider easy on 
the range. Excitement is probably the 
greatest handicap. Without it, hunting 
would lose its zest. But, the ability to 
control it is necessary while enjoying it. 

The other reason is the inability to 
judge distances under hunting condi- 
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tions. Successful hunters frequently lie 
as much about distances at which they 
shoot their game as they do about the 
weights of their quarry. Several years 
ago I secretly had a food proce 
locker man write down actual weights 
as well as the guesstimates that hunters 
wrote down on their big-game tags. 
There was little relationship between 
actual weights and those reported. 

Even good trap and skeet shooters 
will frequently waste shots on birds as 
big as ring-necked pheasants which are 
easy targets right after the flush, Again, 
excitement foils the experts. You can 
prove this in reflection by remembering 
how much better you shoot later in the 
season when the excitement wears thin- 
ner and you become more deliberate 
in your shooting. 


HOLD AT A HUNDRED 
e The average hunter who sights in 
his rifle at over 100 yards is dreaming 
-and it may turn out to be a bad 
dream. Most big-game loads will pro- 
vide an almost negligent trajectory up 
to 100 yards. Yet, even some of the 
more popular loads will begin dropping 
off significantly beyond that distance. 
For instance, a 30-06, 180-grain bullet 


will rise midway from only two to three 
inches when sighted for 100 yards. 
But, it will drop roughly 16 or 17 inches 
at 300 yards, depending on the type 
bullet, using the same sighting. 

Modern guns have removed much of 
the skill in shooting. The skill re- 
quired to approach to within a reason- 
able shooting distance is one which 
can never change. The hunting sport 
is not a matter of mechanics; it is still 
a sport. But the final test of individual 
sportsmanship is whether or not the 
hunter holds his fire until he has a rea- 
sonable chance of a killing shot with 
the equipment he is using. 


WAY WITH WORMS 


e A. C. Humphreys, 
Conn., has a way with worms that he 
says will keep them indefinitely. A. C., 
who has fished man and boy over a long 
haul, takes dirt from the place of dig- 
ging to store his worms in a glass jar. 
He punches holes in the jar lid and 
keeps his pets in a cool place until their 
services are needed, If you can get 
away with it, the refrigerator makes a 
good spot for worms. Just don’t park 
them too close to spaghetti or you may 
be forced to eat your own worms. 
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National Security 


By Brigadier General J. D. Hittle, USMC (Ret.) 


ENERAL Curtis 

LeMay, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, has 
long been known for 
his  straight-to-the- 
point opinions. Gen- 
eral LeMay is, with 
good reason, widely 
recognized as the foremost practitioner 
and apostle of strategic air power. 
From the days when he commanded the 
great B-29 armadas, fire-bombing Japan 
from their bases in the Marianas, Gen- 
eral LeMay has pretty well charted the 
direction of U. S. air power. 

Thus, when General LeMay speaks 
his mind on air power, his words merit 
the attention of defense planners and 
the nation as a whole. He utilized his 
appearance before the Appropriations 
Committee of the U. S. Senate during 
the current session to set forth some of 
the opinions concerning U. S. air power. 

The essence of that testimony was 
that the United States had better go 
slow in closing out the long-range high- 
performance, piloted-bomber program. 
He stressed the importance of high-per- 
formance piloted Soviet bombers — 
which he stated could reach the U. S. 
But he did not in any sense discount 


the importance of the long-range nu-— 


clear-type missile. What he was urging, 
and what some top defense policy- 
makers have not heeded, is the con- 
tinuing importance of long-range 
missiles together with long-range 
bombers. 

In his testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, General Le- 
May briefly laid down the reasons why 
the diversification of our air power— 
such diversification being based on use 
of both manned bombers and missiles— 
is necessary. He said, “. . . diversifica- 
tion provides four advantages: 

“First, it gives us a flexible or versa- 
tile capability so that if one method of 
attack is rendered ineffective because of 
enemy defenses, we have other methods 
available. 

“Second, it forces the enemy to ex- 
pend maximum effort and resources in 
his attempt to defend against all meth- 
ods of our attack. 

“Third, it compounds the enemy at- 
tack problem, both in types and num- 
bers of weapons, which, in turn, en- 
hances the survivability of each of our 
systems. 

“Fourth, the manned systems give us 
a capability to observe and report the 
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physical evidence of an enemy’s situa- 
tion, This information is a vital re- 
quirement for the conduct of war.” 

Congress, which historically has dem- 
onstrated a farsighted and sound grasp 
of military policy, seems to have re- 
alized the importance of continuing the 
manned bomber program. In the first 
session of the 87th Congress (last 
year), Congress appropriated about 
$400,000,000, above the Pentagon’s 
budget for bomber procurement. As 
those who have followed defense policy 
will recall, those funds were not used. 
The result is that unless there is a 
change—and a drastic one—in top-level 
defense thinking, the strategic bomber, 
as we know it today, is on its way out. 
The assembly lines of the B-52 and 
B-58 are closing down. When this hap- 
pens, it will be a difficult task to start 
up production, if it is later decided that 
this phaseout program was wrong. 

General Thomas S. Power, Chief of 
the Strategic Air Command, recently 
added his warning. He said, “We must 
take into account the possibility that 
sometime in the future the Soviets may 
develop an effective defense against 
missiles which would force us to place 
greater reliance on the bomber again.” 

The V.F.W. shares the apprehensions 
of General LeMay and General Power 
as to the danger of too-rapid abandon- 
ment of the long-range piloted bomber. 
The delegates to our 1962 National Con- 
vention adopted a resolution urging that 
our air power include missiles and long- 
range piloted aircraft. In setting forth 
the reasons for this resolution, the 
V.F.W.’s reasoning closely paralleled 
the reasoning of General LeMay and 
General Power. 

For instance, Resolution 212 ex- 
presses the V.F.W. belief that “total 
strategic reliance upon long-range mis- 
siles would jeopardize our national se- 
curity by following the frequently dis- 
credited theory of all the eggs in one 
basket.” 

The history of warfare has pretty well 
established that any nation that places 
all its military eggs in one basket is toy- 
ing with its destiny. Thus, in support- 
ing the position of the outstanding ad- 
vocates of air power, the V.F.W. urges 
an air power policy of both long-range 
piloted bombers and missiles. In so 
doing, the V.F.W. would “play it safe.” 

When a nation’s survival is at stake, 
it is better to have too much. It is fatal 
to have too little. 
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EVENTEEN years ago millions of 

GI’s were returning home from 
the battle theaters of World War Il. 
They were planning how to take up 
civilian life where they had left off. 
Could they carry the handicap of 
such a time loss in the very prime 
of their young lives? 

They could and they did. 

Today finds the average ex-GI of 
World War Il to be 44 years old, 
married with three children, an an- 
nual income of just under $6,000 and 
—if he purchased his home under the 
GI Bill’s home loan guaranty plan, he 
is living in a home costing $14,500. 

This is a “capsule look” at the 
15,127,000 living World War II vet- 
erans, according to John S. Gleason, 
Jr., Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 

A look at the record also shows 
that 87.8 per cent of the World War 
II veterans are living with their orig- 
inal wives. Another indication of 
“normal readjustment” to civilian life 
is the fact that 97.9 per cent of World 
War II veterans are employed, accord: 
ing to latest available VA compila- 
tions. 

Most of them are engaged in some 
phase of manufacturing, with trade, 
transport and construction following 
in that order. Seven per cent live on 
farms and follow some branch of 
agriculture or animal husbandry. 

The scope of the various programs 
administered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration—for veterans of all wars 
—becomes apparent from some of the 
following statistics: 

The largest hospital and clinic sys- 
tem in the nation is maintained by the 
Veterans Administration. On an ay- 
erage day 112,000 veterans can be 
found in VA’s 170 hospitals. Between 
500,000 and 600,000 veterans are pa- 
tients in VA hospitals in any one year 
and another 1.5 million veterans are 
treated at VA outpatient clinics. 

A $40-billion life insurance busi- 
ness which is one of the largest in the 
world. 

An educational and training pro- 
gram that already has more than 11 
million alumni and is still in opera- 
tion. 

The nation has gained in every re- 
spect, and its reservoir of trained 
manpower has accordingly increased 
as shown by the following: 


Veterans Administration Points to Proud 


Record in Veterans Welfare Program 


460,000 engineers, 360,000 school 
teachers, 130,000 doctors, dentists and 
nurses, and 150,000 scientists. 

A GI loan program that has already 
made more than 6.2 million loans 
valued at more than $54.5 billion. 
Under this program have been made 
more than one-fifth of the home loans 
granted in the United States over 
the past 10 years. Nearly two and 
one-quarter million of these loans 
have been repaid in full. 

A compensation and pension sys- 
tem that makes payments of over 
$300-million each month to more 
than 4 million disabled veterans, and 
widows, children and dependent par- 
ents of deceased veterans. 

Many other programs, relating to 
the blind, the maimed, the mentally 
ill and, finally, the family of the de- 
ceased veteran. 

To handle these veterans programs 
VA has: 

An annual budget of $5.5-billion 
and more than 170,000 employees 
spread through every state in the 
Union, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and an office in the Philippines. 

170 hospitals, 91 outpatient clinics, 
67 regional offices, 18 domiciliaries 
for elderly veterans, three insurance 
centers, and the most modern auto- 
matic data processing equipment to 
carry on major programs with effi- 
ciency and speed. 

A total of 18,000 full and part-time 
physicians connected with the med- 
ical program, more than 1,000 den- 
tists, and some 14,000 nurses working 
in the largest organized nursing serv- 
ice in the world, 

Claims and benefit files of more 
than 26,000,000 veterans of all wars— 
living and dead—in which there can 
be found nearly 8,000 ‘*William 
Browns.” Similarly, there are 11,000 
“William Smith” listings and even 
133 John F. Kennedy entries. 

According to Administrator Glea- 
son: 

“Credit for the tremendous record 
of readjustment by the veterans of 
World War II goes to the young men 
and women who served in the con- 
flict. 

“Because of them, the nation sur- 
vived in time of war, and now they 
are providing strength and leadership 
in America’s quest for a just and en- 
during peace.” 
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N NOVEMBER II the nation will salute its mil- 
lions of veterans with parades, speeches, banquets 
and pageantry. Planes will thunder overhead and 

rifles will crack in military ceremonials. 

It will be Veterans Day—1962. 

Many remember the period when November 11 re- 
flected a hopeful prayer for eternal peace in the world. 
It commemorated the end of World War I hostilities— 
the War To End All Wars. A mourning, battle-weary 
world called it Armistice Day. It became a hallowed trib- 
ute to the millions who had given their lives and blood 
in the gigantic conflict. 

But World War II erased glowing dreams of a per- 
manent peace, and until its redesignation as Veterans 
Day, November 11 lost its special meaning. Now the day 
is observed as a national salute to America’s veterans, 
past and present. And what better way to observe the 
event than to honor an institution respected by all vet- 
erans, everywhere? An institution about which there 
is no disagreement regarding its high standards and tra- 
ditions of excellence—the publication called The Stars 
and Stripes. 

On February 8, 1918—44 years ago—the first issue 
of The Stars and Stripes, the official newspaper of the 
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Editor’s Note: The European edition of the famed 
STARS AND STRIPES, American military newspaper, 
celebrated 20 years of continuous publication last April 
18. Born in the tumultuous crisis of World War I, the 
first edition was published in Paris, France, Feb. 8, 
1918. The last of 71 weekly editions was issued June 13, 
1919. Upon America’s entry into World War II, STARS 
AND STRIPES again started publication, continuing 
its former high traditions of quality reporting under 
trying conditions. The first edition of the World War IL 
publication was issued from a private print shop in 
London, England, April 18, 1942. It is an odd coincidence 
that as early as August, 1861, there was a newspaper 
called THE STARS AND STRIPES. It was issued from 
a small town in Virginia called Tobacco Factory during 
the Civil War. But the first military newspaper to be 
called STARS AND STRIPES was published by four 
Union soldiers at Bloomfield, Mo., on Nov. 9, 1861. 
It was printed on a press captured by the 18th and 29th 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry Regiments. Only one edition 
was printed, however. Later, other publications using 
the same name had short lives also. They were 
printed by Union troops at Thibodaux, La.; Boston, 
Mass.; Jacksonport, Ark., and New Orleans, La. V.F.W. 
MAGAZINE is proud to salute the men of this unique 
journalistic organization with the following article. 
Much of it was taken from THE STARS AND STRIPES 
20th Anniversary Supplement. 


American Expeditionary Forces of World War I, rolled 
off the presses of the continental edition plant of the 
London Daily Mail in Paris. 

One journalistic mid-wife attending the birth of the 
famous military newspaper was Bill Michael, who now 
writes a column for the Kansas City Star. He recounted 
the story this way: 

“I was a First Lieutenant with the 101st Machine Gun 
Battalion of the 26th Division when I met a salutin’ little 
demon of a buck private, Hudson Hawley, who had been 
a writer on the Springfield, Mass., Republican. Hawley 
started a little paper called the Tripod in Nancy, France, 
a few kilos away. He asked me to help him. 

“A few days after the first issue the censorship office 
at Neufchateau notified our battalion commander to cease 
publication and send the men responsible for the Tripod 
to the press division. Our first thought was we had vio- 
lated the censorship code and would spend the rest of 
the war at Fort Leavenworth. 

“At Neufchateau, Guy T. Viskniskki, Lieutenant of 
the Press Division, broke the news that we were in good 
standing. He told us about the plans of General Pershing 
and his staff to issue a newspaper in Paris fot American 
forces in Europe. Viskniskki was the man who sold Persh- 
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ing the idea. His home was in Montclair, N.J., where he had 
worked for the Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate. 

“This happened in January, 1918, and I was sent to Paris 
to make arrangements for printing the official newspaper. 
I was scared stiff. All the French I knew was combien, 
vive la France, Lafayette, I’m here, and bon jour, madem- 
oiselle. 1 might as well have been in outer space. 

“Paris had three English language newspapers — the 
New York Herald, the Chicago Tribune, and the continental 
edition of the London Daily Mail. The American papers 
refused any assistance in getting out a weekly paper for 
American troops. James Gordon Bennett, publisher of the 
Herald, ran an editorial saying that he would print the 
news for the doughboys and we should get out of town. 

“But Lord Northcliffe’s Daily Mail staff in Paris gave 
us permission to use its plant. We brought in writers, print- 
ers, stereotypers and pressmen from troops of the U.S. Our 
first business and editorial office was at the Hotel Ste. Anne. 

“Marine Lieutenant Charles P. Cushing got together with 
Visk and me to select a suitable name. Considered were: 
Liberty, Independence, and U.S.A. We chose The Stars ABOVE: An extra edition of "The Stars and Stripes announces the 
and Stripes because it was long enough to fit over the seven surrender of Nazi Germany in London, 1945. The modern paper was 

. . . : born in London on April 18, 1942. BELOW: Copies of "The Stars 
columns of the first page in the size type we had available. and Stripes" follow readers to the field and to Army, Navy and Air 

‘Webb Miller, U.P. war correspondent, who was killed Force bases throughout the United States and to bases overseas. 
soon after the war in a London subway, got his news serv- 
ice for us after the first issue was out. When it came off the 
presses Viskniskki grabbed a copy and a one-cylinder cab to 
catch a train to Chaumont, the G.H.Q. in France. He was 
anxious to show Pershing his big picture on the front page. 

“JT was left in Paris holding the sack with 40,000 copies 
and not a single subscriber. I hired a few of the old taxis 
that Marshal Foch had used to rush troops up to save Paris 
at the first battle of the Marne. We loaded the bundled 
papers and took them to the many railway depots in Paris. 
We told the train crews to throw them off any place Amer- 
ican troops were stationed. We had to grease many palms. 

“Then I took some papers to Hatchette, the firm which 
operated the newspaper kiosks along the Grand Boulevard. 
Those little stands with rococo domes, ornamented with a 
lot of ‘gingerbread,’ are still in use. Brentano’s book store 
on the Avenue de I’Opera took several hundred copies and 
stuck one on the glass of the front window. They sold 
out the first day and ordered more. The price was 50 cen- 
times, or about nine U.S. cents. (Continued on page 40) 
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Why a Standing Committee of the 
Senate for Veterans Affairs? 


Following his election at the National Convention, Commander-in-Chief 
Byron B. Gentry (right) traveled to Washington, D.C., where he met 
many of the nation's leaders. Here he is shown discussing the subject 
of this article with the author, Sen. Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois. 


By SENATOR EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


United States Senate 
Minority Leader 


HERE IS NEED for a standing committee of the Senate 

to deal solely with Veterans Affairs. Veterans problems 
and their solutions must be handled with greater speed and 
efficiency. I advocate creation of such a veterans committee. 

In 1945 I served on a Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives which was created for the 
purpose of reorganizing the Legislative Branch of govern- 
ment, including the streamlining of committees. The Joint 
Committee consisted of six Senators and six Representatives. 
It labored for two years and the fruit of this labor was the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, under which stand- 
ing committees of the House were reduced from 43 to 19 and 
in the Senate from 33 to 15. It was a considerable task but at 
long last the Reorganization plan was accomplished, the new 
duties and jurisdictions were allotted and the committee or- 
ganization and staffing perfected. 

The members of the Joint Committee soon realized that 
government is a dynamic and not a static thing. Many fac- 
tors lead to this conclusion. Our population is rising by 
leaps and bounds, new functions for government are author- 
ized by the Congress, new fields of activity are invaded, new 
discoveries—like that of nuclear power—command new ac- 
tivities by government and new agencies are created to deal 
with such functions. The result is a substantial addition to 
the workload of all committees. 

Matters relating to veterans in this set-up are presently 
divided between the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and the Committee on Finance. In a general way, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has jurisdiction over 
those matters relating to veterans hospitals, medical care and 
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treatment, The Committee on Finance deals with veterans 
measures generally, including pensions for all wars, life in- 
surance issued by the government for service in the Armed 
For compensation of veterans and all matters in the eco- 
nomic categories. ; 

Now let me point out that in the First Session of the 
present 87th Congress there was, insofar as I can determine, 
322 bills and resolutions introduced in the Senate and House 
of Representatives and 99 bills and resolutions in the Second 
Session up to July 13, 1962. This makes a total of 421 vet- 
erans measures. I am quite certain that additional measures 
have been introduced since that time. 

These proposals deal with a vast variety of matters 
affecting veterans, such as awards, disability benefits, burial 
allowances, hospitalization, housing loans, soldiers homes, 
compensation, unemployment, war orphans and a great 
many others. 

Consider the impact of these measures on a completely 
overburdened Finance Committee, which has been under 
exceedingly heavy pressure in the preparation of such other 
important matters as tax revision, trade expansion, social 
security, medicare, and many other matters over which this 
committee has jurisdiction. These proposals have kept the 
Finance Committee in almost continuous session since the 
beginning of the year, taking an incredible amount of testi- 
mony and preparation and submitting measures to the Sen- 
ate for consideration. It must be obvious that it left far too 
little time for veterans matters, certainly not the amount of 
time that veterans affairs properly require. Moreover, when 
the Finance Committee staff is engaged in work on general 
legislation like trade expansion and tax revision, it allows 
little time for proper and adequate staff work in connection 
with those measures in which veterans are most interested, 

Much the same case can be made for the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, which deals with vocational re- 
habilitation and the education of veterans as well as hos- 
pitals, medical care, treatment, etc. In addition to this the 
Labor Committee has general jurisdiction of the GI Bill of 
Rights, all health, education and welfare matters such as 
education, National Institute of Health, Hill-Burton hospital 
legislation, Federal Council of arts, including federal grants, 
if any. and the railroad retirement and labor matters includ. 
ing labor legislation, labor management relations, pension 
and welfare disclosure matters, manpower retraining, long- 
shoreman compensation and D.C. workmah’s compensation. 

The sheer volume of work occasioned by problems re- 
lating to veterans dictates that a new standing committee, 
adequately staffed, should be added to the roster of Senate 
standing committees if our responsibility to the veterans is to 
be fully and adequately discharged. 

It must be evident to anyone who has watched the 
growth and added responsibilities of government that the 
volume of legislation dealing with veterans is not receding. 
Certainly the Congress has a solemn responsibility to do full 
and adequate justice to those who in peacetime and in war 
have assumed their responsibilities for the defense and se- 
curity of our country. 

I believe-the record fully supports the need: for a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate on Veterans Affairs. THe env 
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THEY CALLED THEM 
DEVIL DOGS AND 
IN COMBAT THEY 
LIVED UP TO 

THAT NAME 


By Lindy V. Avakian and Henry D. Spalding 


"Ol! Sarge," the last surviving member of World War II's Canine 
NE OF THE heroes of World Corps is laid to rest at the Sea Breeze Pet Cemetery at 
War II died on May 17th of last Huntington, Calif. Sarge won nine decorations for valor. 


year. He was only 20 years old. 
But he won nine citations for valor beyond the call of duty in 
his three and one-half years of combat in the South Pacific. 

His name was Major Von Luckner III, affectionately 
dubbed “Sarge” by his buddies in the Second Marine Regiment. 
A handsome, finely boned German Shepherd, he was the last 
surviving member of World War II’s Canine Corps, and the last 
of the Marine “Devil Dogs.” By human standards, he would 
have been around 140 years old. 

Yet it was not too long ago that Sarge cautiously lifted his 
muzzle above the rim of a foxhole and’ sniffed the alien air. 
Crouching beside him was Sergeant Walter McGee. They were 
part of a platoon consisting of 54 “Leathernecks” and 24 “Devil 
Dogs,” the canine nomer, veterans of fighting at Guadalcanal 
in the Solomons, the Marianas and other islands. Now they 
were in action again, this time on Iwo Jima. The order came 
to advance: the objective, a heavily fortified emplacement of 
Japanese soldiers. 

Enemy fire rose to a blood-chilling crescendo as a bombard- 
ment of artillery shells and machine-gun bullets whizzed and 
exploded about Sarge and McGee. In the din of battle, Sarge 
turned his head to lick his Marine buddy’s hand. 

“Tt was almost as though Sarge was trying to assure me 
that I needn’t be frightened—that he would protect me,” re- 
called Sergeant McGee. “I reached out (Continued on page 46) 
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TEACH YOUR SON 


CARELESSNESS ACCOUNTS FOR MOST 
HUNTING ACCIDENTS. BE WISE AND 
LEARN THE RULES OF FIREARM SAFETY 


The 10 Commandments 
OF FIREARMS SAFETY 


1. Treat every gun with the 
respect due a loaded gun. This 
is the cardinal rule of gun 
safety. 


2. Carry only empty guns, 
taken down or with the action 
open, into your automobile, 
camp, and home. 


3. Always be sure that the 
barrel and action are clear of 
obstructions. 


4. Always carry your gun so 
that you can control the direc- 
tion of the muzzle, even if you 
stumble. 


BY RICHARD LA COSTE 


(Photos by Bob Ray) 


Butt first—muzzle pointed away from all per- 
sons. This is the proper way to hand a weapon 
to a person sitting in an automobile. Always 
handle firearms as though they were loaded. 


5. Be sure of your target be- 
fore you pull the trigger. 


6. Never point a gun at any- 
thing you do not want to 
shoot. 


7. Never leave your gun un- 
attended unless you unload it 
first. 
8. Never climb a tree or a 
fence with a loaded gun. 
9. Never shoot at a flat, hard 


surface or the surface of 
water, 


10. Do not mix gunpowder 
and alcohol. 


Stalking the game. 
through a patch of brush. Gun muzzles are correctly pointed skyward. 


Young Lance Burkland closely follows his father 


ORE THAN 16 million sportsmen this coming hunting sea- 

son will take to the nation’s fields and trails. Between 200 and 

and 300 will be killed outright during the late fall-winter sea- 
son alone. Some 16,000 accidents will be officially reported. 

How many will die months from the time of their accidents, or be 
maimed for the rest of their lives, can only be a matter of conjecture. 

What a wanton waste of human life! Thousands of these accidents 
could be prevented, but they will happen. 

Most important, will you be one of these casualties? Sure, you 
know how to handle a gun. But have you ever taught your son to 
handle a gun? Or, for that matter, your daughter or your wife? If not, 
make that teaching chore a high priority project. It could easily save 
your life, or that of a loved one. Death is so final! 

Actually, hunting is one of the safest of America’s sports but 
hunting accidents make newspaper headlines—catch readers’ eyes. 

What really drives the drama home to most sportsmen—and es- 
pecially veterans familiar with firearms—is when the accidents happen} 
to, “Good ol’ Jim,” or “Bill,” or “Jack.” 

How come? Jim, Bill and Jack were experienced hunters. They 
knew how to handle a gun. But did they? 

If Jim, Bill and Jack really had known how to handle rifle. gun, 
pistol or automatic properly, then it is quite possible. that they might 
not have become victims of carless hunting accidents. 
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Could their accidents have been the 
result of that old bromide—“familiarity 
breeds contempt?” An intelligent 
sportsman certainly never thinks con- 
temptuously of a firearm. 

Ernest Hemingway had a healthy re- 
spect for every type of firearm, as does 
Bob Ruark, another big game hunter 
and sportsman. Other famous men have 
also expressed respect for firearms, in- 
cluding Presidents Theodore Roosevelt 
of Spanish-American War fame; Will- 
iam Howard Taft, Calvin Coolidge and 
Harry Truman. 

In a typical tabulation of hunter cas- 
ualties in 30 states and four Canadian 
provinces several years ago, 198 persons 


Always leave gates the way found. Farmers 
may revoke hunting privileges if you do not. 


were listed killed during the fall-winter 
hunting season. More than 900 suffered 
injury. 

Of the 1,100-odd accidents, 310 were 
caused by the victim. Victims unseen by 
shooters—most frequent cause of acci- 
dents—accounted for 26 per cent of the 
casualties. On a nation-wide basis, this 
type of accident has been reported by 
the National Rifle Association as ac- 
counting for 14 per cent of the casual- 
ties. Surely, this degree of carelessness 
cannot be condoned by firearms-con- 
scious Americans. 

One organization in the U.S. which 
has made a great contribution to shoot- 
ing safety is the NRA. Since 1926, it 
has promoted a junior program for boys 
and girls under 19 years of age. NRA 
conducts a number of special shooting 
events for various youth groups. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, in conjunction with the 
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Always grasp a weapon being handed to you butt first just in front of the trigger guard. 


NRA, sponsors more than 300 Junior 
Rifle Clubs active the year around, with 
more than 7,000 boys and girls partici- 
pating. The V.F.W. feels youngsters 
should have the opportunity to receive 
training in gun safety and to experience 
the fellowship that is prevalent among 
marksmen and hunters of all ages. The 
V.F.W. program is directed by the Na- 
tional Youth Activities Committee with 
the cooperation and sanction of NRA. 

A complete program is provided by 
the V.F.W. All that is needed to start 
a Junior Rifle Club are 10 interested 
boys and girls and an active adult 
leader. The V.F.W. program graduates 
through three cycles. The elementary 
phase features a 15-foot range and the 


je * 


The 


use of BB, or spring type air guns 
secondary stage utilizes a 25-foot range 
and CO, gas, or pneumatic-powered 
weapons, The advanced, and most pop- 
ular program, is conducted on a 50-foot 
range with .22 caliber rifles. Affiliated 
with the NRA, these Junior Clubs are 
entitled to free use of .22 caliber rifles 
provided by the office of Civilian Marks- 
manship. 

The V.E.W. currently plans to have its 
championship teams compete in regional 
NRA contests this coming spring. 

Annually, the V.F.W. sends the Na- 
tional Junior Rifle Champion and a 
coach on an all-expense deer hunt trip 
to Eden, Texas. There the youth has the 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Weapons are laid on the ground before negotiating a barbed wire fence or other obstacle. 


town, N.Y., District 3; Chief of Staff Dee Summers, 


Members of the V.F.W. National Council of Administration 
City, Mo., on Sept. 29-30, 1962. FRONT ROW, left to 


ight: National Council Members Charles D. Martin, 
Ririe, Idaho; Senior Vice Commander 
B. Gentry, Pasadena, Calif.; Junior Vice Commander-in-Chief John A. Jenkins, 
General J. A. Cheatham, Kansas City, Mo.; National Coun: 


and National Officers for 1962-63 pose for their official photograph at their annual meeting in Kansas 
Cheyenne, Wyo., District 13; Daniel S. Brady, Water- 
in-Chief Joseph J. Lombardo, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Commander-in-Chief Byron 
Birmingham, Ala.; Judge Advocate General Andy Borg, Superior, Wis.; Quartermaster 
cil Member James M. Wallace, Gastonia, N.C., District 7. CENTER ROW: Adjutant General Julian Dicken, 


son, Kansas City, Mo.; Surgeon General Guy C. Richardson, M.D., Bristol, Va.; National Council Members E Eugene Wilder, Sainte Genevieve, Mo., District 10; 
Frank N. Brown, Sun Prairie, Wis., District 12; Daley E. Whipple, Fitzwilliam. N.H., District I; National Chaplain Rev. Earl V. Best, Indianapolis, Ind.; National 


Council Members James R. Brooks, Rockville, Md., District 5; Fred K. McDaniel, Roseville, Mich., 
Rozen, Montesano, Wash., District 16. BACK ROW: National Council Members Ben R Minshew, 
Charles J. Perilloux, Baton Rouge, La., District 9; Rudolph F. Otero, Espanola, N. Mex. 
Culbertson, Nebr., District 14; Richard W. Homan, Sugar Grove, W. Va., 


District 11; Charles E. Kinney, Newark, N.J., District 4; Boyd J. 
Mobile, Ala., District 8; Leslie M. Fry, Reno, Nev., District 17; 
. District 15; Joseph H. Cermak, Middleton, Conn., District 2; W. H. Wagner, 
District 6; Joseph S. Hong, Anchorage, Alaska, District 18. Past Commander-in-Chief 


Robert E. Hansen, a. member of the National Council, was absent. He was in Japan attending a conference of the Asian Peoples Anti-Communist League. 


Dynamic 1962-63 Program to Accelerate 
V.F.W. Activities on All Levels 


ATIONAL OFFICERS and mem- 
bers of the National Council of 
Administration met in Kansas 
City, Mo., Sept. 29-30 to formulate 
V.F.W. polici 
ters concerning the 1962-63 fiscal year. 
Prior to the conference, five important 
national committees convened in Kan- 
sas City. These were the Americanism 
Committee, Community Service Com- 
mittee, Loyalty Day Committee, Youth 
Activities Committee and the Voice of 
Democracy Committee. 
Commander-in-Chief Byron B. Gentry 
presided at the two-day meeting and was 


and act on business mat- 


RIGHT PHOTO: The meeting of the 1962-63 National Youth Activiti 


assisted by all national and staff of- 
ficers. The first order of business was 
the nomination and unanimous election 
of Comrade Herbert W. Irwin to the 
office of Assistant Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. Comrade Irwin had been serving 
as a special assistant to Quartermaster 
General J. A. Cheatham. 

In reporting on his first few weeks in 
office, Commander-in-Chief Gentry ex- 
pressed his pleasure and extreme op- 


timism concerning the work of members 
on all levels of the organization. He told 
the National Council members that he 
would like to utilize their knowledge and 


experience in V.F.W. affairs as never 
before in building V.F.W. membership 
and prestige. 

Commander-in-Chief Gentry said he 
yas especially gratified with the suc- 
cess of the “Flying Membership Squad- 
rons” to date. In this program, groups 
of national chair and staff officers 
undertake to bring the details of the 
current V.F.W. membership campaign 
directly to the attention of District and 
other local officers throughout the 
country. In this campaign the “Flying 
Squadron use air transportation for 
the most part and, in one-day meetings, 


es Committee at Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 15, 1962. Left to right: Andrew W. Clements, Post 6154, 


Morgan, Utah; Bernard F. Sullivan, Post 1448, Butte, Mont.; Charles E Lucas, Post 3381, Old Town, Maine; Carl Batcha, Post 2874, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jack Mathie- 


son, National Youth Activities Director, J. W. "Bill" 
China Lake, Calif. LEFT PHOTO: The National Voice of Democracy Co! 


Cole, Chairman, National Youth Activities Com 


mittee, Abilene, Texas, and Oscar R. "Dick" Hape, Post 4084, 
mmittee met on Sept. 16, 1962, in Kansas City, Mo. Left to right: Jack Mathieson, National 
Voice of Democracy Director; Joseph Scerra, Post 905, Gardner, Mass.: Ray Allen,Jr., Post 6332, Chicago, Ill.; Roland Dicken, Post 3973, Molalla, Or. 


Kenton Scott, 


Post 3513, Scottsdale, Ariz.; J. D Hubbard, Post 5486, Marion, Ky.: James Allen, Post 693, Canton, Ohio; Grady Pittard, Jr., Chairman, Post 2872, Winterville, Ga. 


endeavor to promote membership en- 
thusiasm through aggressive, action- 
packed agendas. 

A business matter of primary im- 
portance during the National Council 
meeting was the adoption of the organ- 
ization’s national budget. After more 
than 10 hours of discussion, the budget. 
presented by Past Commander-in-Chief 
Cooper T. Holt, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Budget and Finance Committee, 
was approved by the Council members. 

Supreme Commander Dr. Vernon G. 
Olson, Eau Claire, Wis., newly elected 
Supreme Commander of the Military 
Order of the Cootie, was an honored 
guest at the meeting. He was accom- 
panied by M.O.C. Adjutant-Quarter- 
master P. D. Brubaker, Fostoria, Ohio. 
Dr. Olson presented the M.O.C. program 
for the coming year and pledged an 
even greater effort in promoting the 
Cootie Booster campaign to strengthen 
V.F.W. membership. He announced that 
the M.O.C. is planning a $2,000,000 hos- 
pital program in 1962-63. 

Daniel S. Brady, Chairman of the 
Solicitations Committee, next informed 
the National Council members of sev- 
eral financial proposals that had been 
presented to his committee. All were 
rejected by vote of the Council. 

The Saturday afternoon session of the 
National Council of Administration 
meeting got underway as Senior Vice 
Commander-in-Chief Joseph J. Lom- 
bardo addressed the members. Lom- 
bardo commended the officers present 
for the speed with which the 1962-63 
membership campaign was initiated. He 
also spoke highly of the effectiveness of 
the “Flying Squadrons” program in 
stimulating membership activity. 

“Our organization is recognized as a 
leading force in the Free World,” Lom- 
bardo said. “There are open doors to 
the V.F.W. in Washington where of- 
ficials are eager to call in our own of- 
ficers to ask how our organization feels 
on certain matters of national and in- 
ternational importance.” 

Following Comrade Lombardo’s re- 
marks, Quartermaster’ General J. A. 
Cheatham delivered his report. Each 
member of the National Council was 
provided a complete audit listing the 
financial status of the organization to 
date. Cheatham also informed the mem- 
bers that an audit of the 1962 National 
Convention Corporation and the 1962 
National Auxiliary Convention Com- 
mittee would soon be mailed to them. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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The 1962-63 National Americanism Committee, at its first meeting at V.F.W. National Headquarters in 
Kansas City, Mo., recently put strong emphasis upon development of new community patriotic educational 
programs by V.F.W. Posts and Auxiliaries, Plans were laid to step up such activities during the coming 
fear, The committeemen shown are, left to right, Dewey Beauchamp, Asheville, N.C.; George W. Armstrong 
Mariow, Okla; Committee Chairman Edward Papantonio, New York City; National Americanism Director 
Mark Kinsey, Julian Brisendine, Decatur, Ga.; Edward Duva, Leonardo, N.J.; Benjamin Hoden, Council 
Bluffs, lowe; Stanley Hill, Blue Island, ill.; Sam Leman, Bremen, Ind. Absent were Vice Chairman True 
Davis, St. Joseph, Mo.; Committeeman Pasquale Frisella, Wakefield, R. |.; H. R. Rainwater, San Diego, Calif. 


The V.F.W. 1962-63 National Loyalty Day Committee announced that next year's program, sponsored by the 
VIEW. will provide for more than a single day's observance. The committee discussed ways to broaden 
the loyalty concept when if held its first meeting at V.F.W. National Headquarters recently. The committee. 
ren. thown here are, left to. right, Malvin H. DeWeese, Rensselaer, Ind.,; James L. Lusby, Putnam, Conn.i 
Cen nitfes Chairman Benny Dean of Gadsden, Ala.; National Loyalty Day Director Mark Kinsey and Com- 
coteeman Don S. Maupin, Moundsville, W. Va. Committeeman John T. Radko, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was absent. 


The 1962-63 V.F.W. National Community Service Committee, shown here at its first meeting in Kansas 
City recently, made new plans to stimulate community service work and predicted that participation will 
exceed last year's 92 per cent. Standing, left to right, are Mrs. Ann Wilkins of Birmingham, Ala., National 
Community Service Chairman, V.F.W. Ladies Auxiliary; Committee Chairman T. C. Selman, Freeport, Texas; 
Louis Post, Jr., Greenwood, Miss.; Vere Lipscomb, Yakima, Wash., National Director Mark Kinsey. Seated 
left to right, Ralph Tripp, Smithtown, N. Y.; Jay Stewart, Hays, Kans.; Edward Hartung, Springfield, Mass.; 
William Bowles, Maumee, Ohio; Arnold Ringstad, East Grand Forks, Minn., Joe T. Wood, Gainesville, Ga. 


The ICBM Buster! 


by John 


of the American Frontier, the United 

States Army has been making its 
greatest effort to head off its enemies here 
at the pass. 

Once home base for U.S. cavalrymen 
fighting to subdue hostile Indians led by 
such chiefs as Cochise and Geronimo, Ft. 
Bliss now serves as headquarters for the 
training of Uncle Sam’s missile men. 

It also serves as the center of an ex- 
tensive complex of modern military instal- 
lations in the El Paso area that includes 
the huge White Sands missile range ex- 
tending more than 100 miles north of here 
into the New Mexico desert. It’s at White 
Sands that the Army developed its Nike- 
Zeus missile, the nation’s only weapon 
capable of shooting down an inter-conti- 
nental ballistics missile. 

A recent showdown between the Zeus 
and one of Uncle Sam’s own ICBMs ended 
in a triumph for the Zeus. An Atlas 
missile fired from Point Magu in Cali- 
fornia was intercepted and destroyed by 
a Zeus launched from Kwajalein island in 
the South Pacific. After that the tension 
here melted away as it does following the 
climax of a TV western. 

The visitor senses the excitement about 
Nike-Zeus in many ways—in the conversa- 
tion over coffee at the officer’s mess, in the 
chit-chat seasoning a bridge game, in the 
ladies lounge of the club, on a street corner 
in the city, at a suburban supermarket— 
even at La Fiesta night club in Juarez, 
Mexico, across the Rio Grande. 

Wherever Americans involved in the 
crucial business going on here, get to- 
gether, the conversation is certain to turn 
to Zeus. 

It’s been that way ever since the mon- 
arch of combat space was a baby. Only 
then the talk wasn’t that of proud parents 
and grandparents, or doting uncles and 
aunts, but the hushed whisper of worried 
folk who feared their favorite might fail. 

“Can the Zeus do it?” they asked one 
another in the days of initial testing here. 
“Can the Zeus bring down an ICBM?” 


E PASO, TEX.—In the best tradition 
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DeMott 


The thrilling answer to that question 
may hold the secret of our fate for many 
years to come. Since an ICBM can be 
shot down by an anti-missile missile like 
the Zeus, then the nation’s defense need 
not be one of retaliation only, and millions 
of lives and hundreds of cities need not 
be lost in the initial phase of a nuclear 
battle. 

In anticipation that Zeus could do the 
job, Uncle Sam had been putting a lot of 
money into the program here—a million 
dollars a day, according to a rough com- 
putation. So it’s obvious to any taxpayer 
that the Army was betting a lot on its 
latest triumph. 

Until the recent success over the Pacific, 
however, in which the Zeus demonstrated 
for the first time that it could intercept 
and destroy an actual ICBM traveling at 
supersonic speed toward its target, the 
program was still more or less in the 
nature of a scientific experiment. 

Call it a gamble, if you ‘will, but the 
Army’s missile men were confident from 
the start that they were going to win. 


You ask a high-ranking officer here why 
he’s so dedicated to Zeus. 

“Because it’s the only thing we have,” he 
replies, “offering a real defense against 
the ICBM.” 

Like the hero in an old frontier thriller 
movie, the missileman explains, Zeus lets 
the bad guy go for his gun first. Before 
the bad guy can kill anybody, however, the 
good guy whips out his own trusty six- 
shooter and drills the villain right between 
the eyes. 

Only Zeus goes even a step further than 
Wyatt Earp. Not even the famed marshal 
of Wichita could intercept a bad guy’s 
bullet after it left the gun barrel; destroy- 
ing the lethal lead in mid-air so that it 
fell to the ground harmlessly. 

That’s what Zeus did, however, to the 
ICBM over the South Pacific. 

No wonder the folks here saw the South 
Pacific test as the most satisfying show- 
down since Tom Mix quit making movies. 
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“He sneered at the 
enemy gunners with 
one word: ‘Missed’!’’ 


Pouring hot fire into North Korean positions prepara- 
tory to attacking are Marines of the 7th Regiment. 
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on HILL TF9...,...... 


One Marine Held Fox Company’s Luck — And He Held It 


and walk over the ground we took 

11 years ago in our drive on Hill 
749, I want to stand alone on the ridge- 
line that Fox Company held through a 
September night in 1951 and see if I can 
hear the battle cry of Private Joe Citera 
roll over the high ground. Then I’m go- 
ing to kick at the loose earth in search 
of a cardboard monument to the man 
who gave us a sunrise. 

Citera was no ordinary Marine. He 
defies use of the word courageous, be- 
cause it is difficult to class as brave 
a man who danced a conga through an 
artillery barrage—even though it was 
to rally a battalion. He was more than 
brave. His life was delicately tuned to 
the moods of his company. On the face 
of him, Joe was a buffoon. Without 
knowing what he did at every step, he 
could have been dangerous to have 
around. But he knew, and died proving 
it. 

Joe joined the First Marine Divi- 
sion in the dry, discouraging June of 
the second year of the Korean War. He 
was barely eighteen, a freshly-scrubbed 
replacement for combat from the green 
ranks of boot camp graduates. He am- 
bled far behind the others up the slope 


S OMEDAY I’m going back to Korea 


Marines slog through the muck of a rice paddy with field packs 
and weapons in Feb., 1951. Their objective—the hill beyond. 
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to join Fox Company that first day on 
the lines—a tall, loose-jointed Marine, 
his ears bent out under the edge of his 
steel helmet, a bright, foolish grin on 
his face. His first words to a company 
commander who scowled disapproval at 
his unhurried pace was a disarming, 
“Be grateful I came at all.” 

Joe sensitized himself quickly to the 
posture of warfare and adjusted ac- 
cordingly. When he walked from fox- 
hole to foxhole the day he joined us, 
greeting everyone in sight, it was as 
though he had been with us from the 
beginning. His first patrol revealed 
the same familiarity with trouble. 

It was a patrol transformed by the 
lightning of war from an easy, lazy 
stroll to the terror of a mortar attack. 
We raced for cover and looked breath- 
lessly back to see the fire team leader 
lying in the middle of an open rice 
paddy, writhing from the pain of a 
twisted ankle. Enemy shells fell sporadi- 
cally around him at first, then bunched 
up in a dedicated effort to kill the one 
man. 

Joe hesitated for seconds, then left 
his shelter walking upright. He headed 
in a straight line for the hurt fire team 
leader. The man waved him away, but 


As Long As They Needed It. 


Joe reached his side, helped him to his 
feet and half carried him to the protec- 
tion of a gourge in a rain of thumping 
mortars. Then, as if to destroy any il- 
lusion of courage, he punctuated the 
feat with a sneer at the enemy hills and 
one word to their gunners: “Missed.” 

Joe courted death, but he lived no 
death-wish. It was simply a part of his 
mission in war, and he accepted the 
role calmly. Once he pulled the company 
out of a dangerous pre-battle slump by 
stumbling around the trigger-tense front 
lines the night before a major attack 
and calling for a pair of shoes he had 
taken from a dead Chinese soldier. He 
swore they were haunted and had walked 
off by themselves. Another time he al- 
most started a riot, but shook the com- 
pany’s strangling depression, by end- 
ing a work party for mail with the 
chilling shout of “Incoming mail!”— 
the dreaded front line slang for incom- 
ing artillery. 

Who was Joe? A sort of Pagliacci, 
I suppose; sad because he missed his 
home in Greenpoint, Brooklyn; sad be- 
cause he reached young manhood with- 
out a mother and father; sad because 
he hated war and what it did to those 

( Continued on page 50) 


Marines cautiously approach a Korean hut to flush out enemy 
snipers. The hut has been partially destroyed by artillery. 
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HOME TOWN HAILS GENTRY 


THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS IS GIVEN A ROUSING WELCOME IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


YRON B. GENTRY, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, was given a triumphal welcome 
in his home town of Pasadena, Calif., 
upon his return there from the V.F.W. 
National Convention in Minneapolis 
where he was elected to the high office. 
More than 600 persons attended a 
banquet in Gentry’s honor held at the 
Huntington-Sheraton Hotel. An impres- 
sive procession of leaders from all levels 
of government, the Armed Services and 
veterans organizations, took the podium 
to commend Gentry for his achieve- 
ments in sports, the law, law enforce- 
ment, World War II, and in the V.F.W. 
Rear Admiral John S. McCain, Jr., 
Chief of the U. S. Navy Department of 
Information, was the principal speaker. 
“An outstanding man to lead an out- 
standing patriotic organization in peril- 
ous times,” was the way the Admiral 
described Gentry. 

The Admiral said Gentry’s impres- 
sive list of military decorations . . . “is 
proof that he knows the score as the 
battle for survival is joined. Under 
Gentry the V.F.W. will be an even more 
powerful influence for a strong and 
sound defense and foreign policy.” 

Pasadena Mayor C. Lewis Edwards 
extended the official welcome to Gentry 
from the city. He was followed by an- 
other Pasadenan who rose to the top 
position in the American Legion in 1952 
—Lewis K. Gough. 

Don C. McMillan, Pasadena City 
Manager, congratulated the V.F.W. 
upon having selected Gentry as its Na- 
tional Commander-in-Chief. To illus- 
trate the philosophical and_ patriotic 
depths of the new Commander-in-Chief, 
McMillan read excerpts from speeches 
made by Gentry on various occasions, 
and parts of poems authored by him. 

An outstanding career as Commander- 
in-Chief of the V.F.W. was predicted for 
Gentry by James W. Cothran, Bishop- 
ville, S.C., who served in that office 
during the year 1952-53. 

Also extending praise and congratu- 
lations to the new Commander-in-Chief, 
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Commander-in-Chief Byron B, Gentry (left) at the banquet given in his honor during the recent 
home-coming celebration for him in Pasadena, Calif. Among the distinguished guests greeting 
the V.F.W. Chief were, left to right, Rear Admiral John S. McCain, Jr., Chief of the U.S. Navy 
Department of Information; Mayor C. Lewis Edwards, Pasadena; Sheriff Peter Pitchess, Los 
Angeles County and Department Commander H. W. Straley, V.F.W. Department of California. 


was Mrs. Elfrieda Tice, Mitchell, S.D., 
National President of the V.F.W. Aux- 
iliary. She also presented a gift to 
Mrs. Ruth Gentry, wife of the new 
Commander-in-Chief. 

An illuminated resolution commend- 
ing Gentry as a scholar, soldier and 
American, officially adopted by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors, 
was presented Gentry by Harold W. 
Kennedy, County Counsel and Warren 
Dorn, a County District Supervisor. 

“With men like Gentry in America, 
we need have no fear of the Communists 
taking over,” said Lynn P. Lee, Chair- 
man of the California Veterans Board. 

In response, Gentry said: 

“1 will endeavor to live up to the flat- 
tering appraisal of these speakers.” 

Gentry said that since he had been 
elected Commander-in-Chief, he had met 
with General Douglas MacArthur and 
Dean Rusk, U. S. Secretary of State. 

“I discovered that this is a more im- 
portant job than I had anticipated,” 
said Gentry. “I promise to do my best 
to live up to it. I will do all I can to 
further the interests of Americanism 
and the welfare of this country.” 


Souvenir programs prepared for the 
event included a large picture of Gentry 
in a V.F.W. overseas cap, flanked by 
two American flags. The inscription 
carried these words: 

“War makes strange bequests. In the 
wake of its paradoxical evil, inevitably 
appear two soldiers—an unknown and 
a known. One commands with eloquent 
silence. The other undertakes to breathe 
life and purpose into the symbolism. To- 
night we honor one of America’s out- 
standing soldiers—Byron Gentry— 
leader of a vast legion of men who 
have honorably discharged a duty to 
their God, their country and their con- 
science.” 

The event of Gentry’s homecoming re- 
ceived wide publicity in the Pasadena 
locale. One paper, the Independent Star- 
News, put out a special “Home-coming” 
edition honoring the new V.F.W. chief. 

Gentry has been granted a one-year 
leave of absence from his post as City 
Prosecutor of Pasadena so that he can 
devote full time to his new office as 
V.F.W. Commander-in-Chief. Gentry, 
who is 49 years old, has been City 
Prosecutor for Pasadena since 1950. 
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NEW V.F.W. GROUP ACCIDENT INSURANCE PLAN 
IS SURE-FIRE MEMBERSHIP BOOSTER! 


advantage of a tremendous opportunity—the opportunity 

to subscribe to the amazing new group accident in- 
surance plan being offered by the national organization in co- 
operation with the Continental Casualty Company of Chicago, 
Tl. 

The enrollment period for the new plan was extended from 
the original deadline date of Oct. 1, 1962, because of the un- 
precedented enthusiasm of V.F.W. members for the insurance 
program and because of the great membership building poten- 
tial involved. The plan provides liberal protection benefits for 
all members of participating Posts and also covers alt new 
members who subsequently join these Posts during the in- 
surance year—at no additional cost to the Post. 

If your Post has not presented the new Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment Insurance Plan to its members it is 
urged to discuss this important benefit at your rext meeting. 
All V.F.W. Posts have received complete information relative 
to this insurance plan and Post Officers should now be in a 
position to present the plan clearly to V.F.W. Post members 
so that action can be taken on accepting the plan prior to the 
December 31 deadline. 

Benefits accruing to veterans throughout the years have 
been numerous and the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States has played a very important role in representing the 
best interests of all veterans through protection and preserva- 
tion of a well deserved veteran benefit program. Now we are 
making available an Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
Insurance Plan designed exclusively for members of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. This plan is made possible through the 
advantages of group purchasing and can only be obtained on 
a V.F.W. Post basis providing coverage for 100% of the Post 
membership—even including members who are delinquent in 
their current dues. How any particular Post decides to pay 
the premium is an individual matter, but it can be done in a 
number of ways. Individual members could pay their pre- 
mium, a fund raising campaign conducted, or the entire amount 
paid from the Post general fund. The matter of how to pay 
the premium is of concern to each V.F.W. Post member and 
for that reason it is important that all members be informed 
about the plan. 


A LL V.F.W. POSTS now have until Dec. 31, 1962, to take 


Previous issues of V.F.W. Magazine have fully explained 
the mechanics of this insurance plan and in this article we 
will deal only with the plan as it might affect the individual 
V.F.W. Post member. The plan provides a basic $1,000.00 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment benefit for members 
of insured Posts for the very nominal cost of $1.25 per mem- 
ber per year. In addition, for each year the Post coverage re- 
mains continuously in force and the member maintains his 
membership continuity, (up to four years) the principal sum 
benefit increases by $250.00 to a maximum additional _in- 
demnity of $1,000.00. In other words after four years of continu- 
ous participation by the Post and the V.F.W. member the prin- 
cipal sum benefit has increased to $2,000.00. 

A double indemnity feature is incorporated into the plan 
providing that if death results from an accident occurring while 
the insured member is in or on property owned or leased by 
the Post, County Council, District, Department or National 
V.F.W. organization while in attendance at or participating 
in any activity sponsored and supervised by proper authority 
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of the Post, County Council, District, Department or National 
V.F.W. organization the benefit otherwise payable is doubled 
(up to a $4,000.00 maximum). Double indemnity does not ap- 
ply while traveling to or from such activity. In essence this 
means that a V.F.W. member who meets with accidental death 
under the provisions described would have a minimum of 
$2,000.00 and a maximum of $4,000.00 insurance which he has 
obtained for the ridiculously low cost of $1.25 per year. The 
provisions covering all benefits under this plan have been made 
clear in literature forwarded to each V.F.W. Post and your Post 
Commander will be happy to supply you with this data. 

Let’s take a look at what this insurance plan can mean to 
the individyal V.F.W. member. In the first place we must recog- 
nize that many members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars fol- 
low hazardous ocerpations which would in many instances pre- 
vent them from obtaining this type of insurance. Also, we are 
aware that many of our members have reached an age when 
obtaining this insurance coverage is next to impossible. Many 
of our members have physical disabilities or health problems 
which would preclude them from obtaining this insurance on 
an individual basis. None of the foregoing would preclude the 
V.F.W. member from enjoying the comfort and satisfaction of 
having insurance under the plan now available to him. Pay- 
ment of yonr V.F.W. dues and participation in the plan by your 
Post provides you with the insurance without any physical 
examination, or going through any of the routine which is re- 
quired when purchasing insurance on an individual basis. 

How often in the past has your Post lost one of its members 
through an untimely accidental death? No doubt you can 
think of several former V.F.W. members who have lost their 
lives in accidents of one form or another. In each of such 
cases can you imagine how welcome an additional $1,000.00 
to $4,000.00 worth of insurance would have been to the fam- 
ilies and beneficiaries of the deceased? Every V.F.W. member 
would take pride and satisfaction in the knowledge that he was 
participating in an insurance plan which could very possibly 
be of benefit to one of his comrades, as well as providing in- 
surance protection on himself and for his loved ones. Those 
who have devoted long hours in preparing and submitting this 
Death and Dismemberment Insurance Plan to V.F.W. Posts 
and their members are of the opinion that participation in the 
plan could be a real boon to increased V.F.W. membership. In 
the first place it is a very tangible benefit to be offered to 
prospective new V.F.W. members and to those who may have 
belonged to the Veterans of Foreign Wars in past years but 
who have allowed their membership to lapse. 

The plan also furnishes incentive for V.F.W. members to 
maintain their membership on a continuous basis as the 
escalator feature of the plan increases the member's benefits 
during each of the first four years of his participation. A great 
many V.F.W. members have for several years felt that we 
should incorporate some type of insurance plan with the many 
benefits already existing for veterans, It has been their hope 
that we would some day have a plan which would apply strictly 
to our own Veterans of Foreign Wars membership. It has been 
through the insistence of these comrades that the present in- 
surance plan was prepared and submitted to the V.F.W. Posts 
throughout our organization. It is our sincere opinion that if 
properly presented on the Post level this plan will receive en- 
thusiastic support and that it could become a very important 
part of our membership recruiting program. [The End] 
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V.F.W. Chief Denounces 
Cuban-Russian "Fishing Port" 
V.F.W. COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, Byron 


B. Gentry, Pasadena, Calif., has termed 
the proposed Cuban-Russian fishing port 
“outrageous” and stated: “This once again 
underlines the need for an immediate 
blockade around Cuba.” 

Expressing the V.F.W.’s position, Gentry 
said: “The announcement that the Soviet 
Union will construct port facilities for a 
so-called fishing fleet clearly demonstrates 
how rapidly the Kremlin is developing 
Cuba into a Red base for future opera- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. We 
must not forget that port facilities for a 
modern high seas fishing trawler can also 
provide the repair and maintenance for 
surface naval vessels. Anyone who as- 
sumes that a Ru n built port will be 
used only for fishing vessels just isn’t 
being realistic.” 

Commander-in-Chief Gentry pointed out 
that the V.F.W.’s call for a blockade was 
based upon the realization that Soviet sub- 
marines based in Cba would impair the 
approach to the Panama Canal as well as 
the shipping lanes between North and 
South America. He said: 

“If the Soviet Union builds a port in 
Cuba, that shipyard may well be used 
for servicing a lot more than fishing boats. 
This will make it easier for the Kremlin’s 
so-called fishing fleet to keep the U. S. 
East Coast, including Cape Canaveral 
under closer observation. It will no longer 
be necessary for Russian ships to return 
to East European ports for maintenance. 

“A Red port in Cuba,” the V.F.W. 
leader continued, “would constitute a 
threat of major magnitude to the United 
States. We must take steps now, such as 
an effective Naval blockade of Cuba, to 
prevent the Communist submarines from 
having a Cuban base from which to patrol 
the Carribean, the apnroach to the Panama 
Canal, the Gulf of Mexico, and the off- 
shore waters of the United States.” 

Commander-in-Chief Gentry concluded 
by pointing out that delay by the U. SS 
for not answering the Cuban situation is 
more serious now than it was a month or 
a year ago, and unless we act it will be 
worse next month and next year than it is 
now. He said the time has come for the 
United States to act positively in order to 
prevent the Red toe-hold in Cuba from 
being built into a strong-hold. 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF Byron B, Gentry 
(right) as he appeared recently during an inter- 
View over the Mutual Broadcasting System's 
"World Today’ program. Shown interviewing 
Gentry is Tony Marvin, noted commentator. 


Russell H. Ingersoll 

RUSSELL H. “BOB” INGERSOLL, 86, 
of Denver, Colo., a charter member of 
V.F.W. Post 1, Denver, died August 8 at 
the Veterans Administration hospital there. 
Until his death, Ingersoll was one of nine 
surviving founders of the Post which is 
the oldest one of continuous existence 
recognized by the V.F.W. 

Ingersoll was born in Carrollton, Mo., 
and moved to Denver with his family in 
1879. He enlisted in “E” Company of the 
lst Colorado Infantry in May of 1898 and 
served with that unit as a corporal, first 
sergeant and second lieutenant. His regi- 
ment saw action in the Philippine Insur- 
rection of 1898-99. 

As a member of Post 1, Ingersoll served 
as Adjutant in 1912, Commander in 1914, 
and Chaplain in 1918. He is survived by 
a sister, Services and cremation took 


place in Denver, August 10. 


A V.F.W. DELEGATION headed by Senior Vice Commander-in-Chief Joseph J. Lombardo 


National Home 


NEW ASSISTANT MANAGER: James 
W. Nelson has been selected as the new 
Assistant Manager of the V.F.W. National 
Home at Eaton Rapids, Mich. Mr. Nelson 
is 35 years old, married, and has three 
children. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

BASEBALL: The National Home base- 
ball team comprised of older boys swept 
its league with a 5-0 record to win an 
Eaton Rapids championship. The Home 
sponsored five clubs in all; three boys and 
two girls. One team won a Sportsmanship 
award and all finished well in their 
leagues. 

SCHOOL: There are 187 National Home 
youths now enrolled in Eaton Rapids 
schools. Some of the boys have gone out 
for football and others are engaged in a 
variety of school activities. 

HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT: The Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Department of Texas 
provided more than $1,900 recently for the 
purchase of hospital equipment at the 
Home. 

CHRISTMAS: The annual Cootie Christ- 
mas party has been set for Sunday, De- 
cember 16, and shopping for presents was 
begun October 1. This shopping is ex- 
pected to continue until Christmas Eve. 
VISITORS: A large number of visitors 
have been coming regularly to the National 
Home. The largest delegations recently 
came on Indiana Day—September 16, and 
Ohio Day—September 29. Many visitors 
from Missouri also attended on the 29th. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Earl Best were also 
recent visitors. Rev. Best is the new 
V.F.W. National Chaplain. 


(fourth from right) recently visited the New York Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N.Y. where they 
presented citations to Rear Adm. E. C. Holtzworth, USN, Shipyard Commander. The citation 
Presented by Lombardo expressed appreciation for the Admirals participation in the 1962 Loyalty 
Day observance. The other citation was presented in behalf of the Shipyard’s Veterans Associe- 
tion of Federal Employees by Harry Yannone, Commander of VAFE and Senior Vice Commander 
of V.EW. Post 6398, West Hempstead, N.Y. Left to right: Commander Louis Hammer, Post 110, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., VAFE Senior Vice Commander; 


Chester Zarnecki, VAFE Junior Vice Commander; 


Yanove, Admiral Holtzworth, Lombardo, V.F.W. Dept. of New York Senior Vice Commander 
Heyman Rothbart, Stanley Banasiak, VAFE Quartermaster; and Guy Fiocco, VAFE Adjutant. 
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Harry W. Straley 
CALIFORNIA 


Robert Jenkins 
INDIANA 


R. D. Smith 
GEORGIA 


Harry Wilters, Jr. 
ALABAMA 


Vernon E. Chariton 
OKLAHOMA 


i) 
SS rN ‘ 
W. George Gamard 
ARIZONA 


William Burrell 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


© As the 1962-63 Commanders-of-the- 
Month contest gets underway the first 
Department Commanders to win the 
coveted titles are pictured in the 
monthly honor column here. 

The Commanders-of-the-Month for 
September are: Harry W. traley, Div. 
I, Calif.; Robert Jenkins, Diy. Il, 
Indiana; R. D. Smith, Div. UI, Ga.; 
Harry Wilters, Jr., Div. IV, Alabama; 
Vernon E. Charlton, Div. V, Okla- 
homa; W. George Gamard, Div. VI, 
Arizona; William Burrell, Div. VIL, 
District of Columbia. 

Commanders-of-the-Month will be 
selected each month on the basis of 
per capita tax @ransmittals received at 
the National Headquarters in com- 
parison to 1961-62 membership 
strength. 
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Rehabilitation 


VA Predicts Average Age 
Of GI Home Loans 


GI HOME MORTGAGES, guaranteed by 
the Veterans Administration, have an aver- 
age life expectance ranging from about 
eight years to 16% years, according to a 
recent VA survey. 

The loans with an average life ex- 
pectancy of eight years were those with 
an original maturity of 15 years or less, 
while those estimated to have a 161-year 
average life expectancy were loans with 
an original maturity of 30 years. The 
20-year loans are expected to stay on 
the books of private lenders for almost 
11 years and the 25-year loans for nearly 
14 years. 

The estimates were based on the a@ual 
termination experience on GI home loans 
from the beginning of the program in 
1944 through 1960 and an estimated pro- 
jection of termination rates during the re- 
maining life of each mortgage group. 

The VA stressed that the estimated life 
expectancies are averages, and that many 
of the loans will be held to their maturity. 

Loan terminations, as used in the study, 
were those loans reported by lenders as 
paid in full, plus a small percentage of 
loans ended by foreclosures. 

Most of the paid-in-full loans, VA be- 
lieves, resulted from the sale of homes by 
veterans moving into Yarger homes or to 
different localities. GI loans may be paid 
off in full at any time without penalty to 
the veteran borrower. 

VA said that nearly two million home 
loans totaling more than $13 billion have 
been paid in full. Since the program 
started, 5,800,000 GI home loans, valued 
at more than $52 billion, were granted. 

VA has had to pay claims on only 93,000 
home loans, about 1.6 per cent of the total 
number closed. 
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Fallout Shelters for VA Hospitals 


TAKING ADVANTAGE of Department of 
Defense funds, the Veterans Administra- 
tion has announced it will install radiation 
fallout shelters in six of its hospitals. 

The pilot shelter will be constructed in 
the new VA hospital at Jackson, Miss. 
Other VA hospitals to have shelters in 
their construction are the ones at Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Martinez, Calif.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Cleveland, Ohio; Houston, Texas. 

Plans for future hospitals are all ex- 
pected to be altered to provide such shel- 
ters, and surveys are being made to con- 
struct them in established facilities as well. 

In conjunction with the shelters, shielded 
areas where radiation is reduced below 
the outside level to a marked degree, are 
to be provided in a few existing hospitals 
and those the VA plans building at Wood, 
Wis.; Charleston, S.C; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Miami, Fla., and Memphis, Tenn, Conver- 
sion of shielded areas to shelters is accom- 
plished by providing them with emergency 
electrical power, ventilation and supplies. 
Shelters will be utilized in normal hospital 
operation in addition to providing emer- 
gency protection. 


Veterans Insurance to 
Undergo Speed-up 


NEW ELECTRONIC communications 
equipment capable of transmitting infor- 
mation over telephone lines at a rate of 
3,000 words per minute has recently been 
installed at the VA Insurance Processing 
Center in Philadelphia. 

It will be the first step in a communica- 
tions improvement program being. insti- 
tuted by the Veterans Administration for 
its Department of Insurance. Major insur- 
ance centers at Denver, Colo., and St. Paul, 
Minn., will be similarly equipped later. 

An order to install the magnetic tape 
terminals was received by the Digitronics 
Corporation, April 3. Its operation is ex- 
pected to considerably reduce the time 
presently required to process veterans in- 
surance accounts and correspondence. 
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BEING GREETED upon arrival at the Findlay, Ohio, Airport recently to take part in @ city Sesqui- 


centennial, is District Commander Frank Beckley, Post 2947, Fremont, Ohio 


accompanied by George Demmel (left), 
DuBose Post 2947 (left center). 


(center). Beckley was 


Fremont City Council President and Commander William 
Welcoming Beckley is Commander Jack Davis Post’5645, Findlay. 


E. Harlan Struble, Findlay City Council President, sports derby at right. Beckley reviewed a parade. 
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Membership 


National Aides-de-Camp 

THE FOLLOWING V.F.W. members have 
distinguished themselves by winning ap- 
pointments as National Aides-de-Camp, 
Recruiting Class, during the month of 
September. 

To be eligible for this award, a member 
must collect the 1963 dues of at least 50 
new and/or reinstated members. 

The new appointments are as follows: 
Eddie M. Stewart, Post 2702, Huntsville, 
Ala.; Jack F. Ivy, Post 2702, Huntsville, 
Ala.; Rex L. Bryant, Post 3454, Andalusia, 
Ala.; Albert D. Hall, Post 4447, Helena, 
Ark.; Walter J. Ferguson, Post 9756, San 
Diego, Calif.; J. L. McInnes, Post 3034, 
Sumter, S. C.; Bill Reynolds, Post 4848, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Hickman, Post 
5154, Alcoa, Tenn. 


Southern Conference Takes 

Lead in Membership Battle 

SPARKED BY its come from behind tri- 
umph in last year’s competition, the South- 
ern Conference Army has seized an early 
lead in this year’s membership drive. It 
has already recruited 11.30 per cent of its 
last year’s total membership compared to 
rival Western Army’s 10.58 per cent. 

Things are slower in the midwest and 
East. The Big Ten Army reports only 
7.75 per cent and its Eastern Army foe, 
1.52 per cent. 

Army standings were determined by per 
capita tax transmittals received at Na- 
tional Headquarters postmarked through 
September 30. 


give him a gift 


that lasts a 


LIFETIME 


A Life Membership in the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


Any member in good standing who 
was born before Jan. 1, 1902, or 
who served in World War |, can be- 
life member for $50. 
Spanish-American war veterans the 
fee is $24; for members who have 
passed their 50th birthday the fee is 
$75; for other members, $100. Fol- 
lowing the payment of the specified 
dues to the Post Quartermaster, the 
life member will not be subject to fur- 
ther levies. 


come a For 


© Get a life membership application 
from the Quartermaster of your Post. 
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SEVEN DIVISION CONTEST 


© All standings are based on per capita tax transmittals received 
at National Headquarters and postmarked through Sept. 30, 1962 


DIVISION 1 DIVISION V 
(Departments over 45,000) (Departments between 10,000 and 15,000) 


1. California - 13.09 1, Oklahoma . 16.92 
2. Minnesota 9.34 2. Virginia 16.15 
3. i 8.34 3. Florida .. 13,00 
4. 3.67 4. Louisiana 8.15 
5. 2.80 5. Maryland 6.15 
6. New York 0.79 6. Colorado 2.36 
7. Pennsylvania 00 7. South Dakota 1.12 


DIVISION II 


Departments between 30,000 and 45,000 PMG 
Stan lat on tial iper ila ) (Departments between 5,000 and 10,000) 
1. Indiana . 23.00 ; 

1. Arizona 24.77 
2. Kansas 12.67 

2. Arkansas 15.47 
3, Texas ....... 5.44 5 

3. Wyoming 13.59 
4. New Jersey 4.40 A; 
poe rene toa: South Carolina 10.80 
RA RRC CRU ERTE Fiorina aS 5. Maine 7.30 

Riv gionnit 6. Rhode Island 7.18 

(Departments between 20,000 and 30,000) 7" Oregon He 4.57, 

8. Montana 00 
1. Georgia AS OO cee aate ee me 
2. Nebraska . 15.48 glee Tom Pen ts: ; 

10. New Mexico ; 00 
Foes 13.45 11. North Dakot: 00 
4. Missouri 10.23 ake t kab ‘ : 
5. Wisconsin ‘ 3.34 
iRreMennesaee cestae-tncete sie 00 DIVISION VII 

(Departments under 5,000) 
DIVISION IV 1. Dist. of Columbia 13.67 

(Departments between 15,000 and 20,000) 2. Nevada 8.31 
1. Alabama 26.78 3. Utah ....... 7.22 
2. Kentucky 13.74 4. Idaho 6.74 
3. West Virginia 12.11 5. Alaska 247 
4. North Carolina 11.99 6. Delaware meh 1.18 
5. Connecticut .... 11.407. Panama Canal Zone 37 
6. Washington 5.44 8. Vermont RSP aN YAR OD 
7. Mississipph ce... 00 9. Hawaii ; 00 


ORDER OF PARADE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE—7.31 


1. Alabama 26.78 27. Rhode Island 
2. Georgia .... 25.60 28. Idaho 6.74 
3. Arizona 24.77 29. Maryland 6.15 
4. Indiana 23.00 *30. Texas 5.44 
5. Oklahoma . 16.92 30. Washington ................ 5.44 
6. Virginia 16.15  *32. Oregon 4.57 
*7, Nebraska 15.48 33. New Jersey 4.49 
8. Arkansas ..... 15.47 *34, Michigan . 3.67 
9. Kentucky .......... 13.74 *35. Wisconsin 3.34 
10. Dist. of Columbia 13.67 36. Ohio 2.80 
11. Wyoming - 13.59 *37. Colorado 2.36 
12. lowa 13.45 *38. Alaska 2.17 
13. California . 13.09 39. Delaware 1.18 
14. Florida 13.00 *40. South Dakota 1.12 
15. Kansas 12.67 *41. New York - 0.79 
*16. West Virginia 12.11 42. Panama Canal Zone 0.37 
*17. North Carolina . 11.99 43. Hawaii 2 0 
18. Connecticut 11.40 44. Massachusetts oO 
*19. South Carolina - . 10.80 *45. Mississippi 0 
20. Missouri 10.23 46. Montana 0 
21. Minnesota 9.34 47. New Hampshire 0 
22. Mlinois 8.34 *48. New Mexico 0 
23. Nevada . 8.31 49. North Dakota 0 
*24. Louisiana 8.15 50. Pennsylvania 0 
25. Maine 7.30 *51. Tennessee 0 
*26. Utah 7.22 52. Vermont 0 


* These Departments are behind the membership 
totals established for the same date last year. 
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General Orders No. 2 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


1962-63 Series 


: The following appointments are hereby announced: 


National Americanism Committee: 


Edward Papantonio, Chairman, Post 271, Bronx, New York 
True Davis, Vice Chairman, Post 1668, St. Joseph, Missouri 
Edward Duva, Post 2179, Middletown, New Jersey 

Julian M. Brisendine, Post 5290, Conyers, Georgia 

Samuel E. Leman, Post 8972, Bremen, Indiana 

Dewey Beauchamp, Post 891, Asheville, North Carolina 

H. R. Rainwater, Post 1774, San Diego, California 

Stanley Hill, Post 3580, Blue Island, Illinois 

George W. Armstrong, Post 4888, Marlow, Oklahoma 
Pasquale D. Frisella, Post 916, Peace Dale, Rhode Island 
Benjamin R. Hoden, Post 737, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


National Loyalty Day Committee: 


Thomas B. Dean, Chairman, Post 2760, Gadsden, Alabama 
Malvin H. Dewees, Vice Chairman, Post 1279, Rensselaer, Indiana 
Don S. Maupin, Post 437, Moundsville, West Virginia 

John T. Radko, Post 5267, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 

James L. Lusby, Post 1523, Putnam, Connecticut 

John Chambers, Post 2755, Redfield, South Dakota 


National Youth Activities Committee: 
J. W. “Bill” Cole, Chairman, Post 2012, Abilene, Texas 
Bernard F. Sullivan, Post 1448, Butte, Montana 
Andrew W. Clements, Post 6154, Morgan, Utah 
Charles E, Lucas, Post 3381, Old Town, Maine 
Oscar R. Hape, Post 4084, Ridgecrest, California 
Carl M. Batcha, Post 2874, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


National Voice of Democracy Program: 
Grady C. Pittard, Jr., Chairman, Post 2872, Athens, Georgia 
James Allen, Post 693, Canton, Ohio 
J. D. Hubbard, Post 5486, Sturgis, Kentucky 
Joseph A. Scerra, Post 905, Gardner, Massachusetts 
Kenton E. Scott, Post 3513, Scottsdale, Arizona 
Ray R. Allen, Jr., Post 6332, Chicago, Illinois 
Ronald Dicken, Post 3973, Molalla, Oregon 


National Legislative Committee: 


Arthur H. Tryon, Chairman, Post 1717, Los Angeles, California 
T. C. Connell, Vice Chairman, Post 9192, Killeen, Texas 
David S. Taylor, Post 3354, Laurens, South Carolina 
Judge John G. Brosky, Post 331, Carnegie, Pennsylvania 
David C. Doten, Post 1965, Memphis, Tennessee 

E. K. Collins, Post 3042, Laurel, Mississippi 

Robert E. Hansen, Post 295, South St. Paul, Minnesota 
Morris J. Krouse, Post 112, Wichita, Kansas 

E. Spencer Walton, Post 360, Mishawaka, Indiana 
Leonard E. Friedlander, Post 1019, Albany, New York 
Sverre Roang, Post 2708, Edgerton, Wisconsin 

Roy E. Frazier, Jr., Post 2055, Centralia, Illinois 

Edward J. Zamm, Post 603, Norwalk, Connecticut 
Edmund C. Tiemann, Post 7050, Melrose, Minnesota 
James E. Van Zandt, Post 3, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Richard L. Roudebush, Post 1587, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Willis M. McKeon, Post 4067, Malta, Montana 


National Security Committee: 
Charles C. Ralls, Chairman, Post 2995, Bellevue, Washington 
John J. Gammick, Vice Chairman, Post 2350, Elko, Nevada 
James Earl Rudder, Post 856, Austin, Texas 
Harley F. Cope, Post 427, Washington, D. C. 
Guy J. Swope, Post 1086, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
J. Rufus Klawans, Post 97, San Francisco, California 
Leon G. Turrou, Post 605, Paris, France 
Merton B. Tice, Post 2750, Mitchell, South Dakota 
Leon B. Buer, Post 3240, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Patrick E. Carr, Post 6640, Metairie, Louisiana 
Paul C. Wolman, Post 193, Baltimore, Maryland 
Lyall T. Beggs, Post 1318, Madison, Wisconsin 
Edward I. Condren, Post 1059, Jamaica, New York 
John Mahan, Post 1116, Helena, Montana 
Admiral Arleigh Burke, Consultant, Post 807, Boulder, Colorado 
Louis G. Feldmann, Post 598, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


National Credentials Committee: 
James Buttram, Chairman, Post 5146, Athens, Tennessee 
Darold D. DeCoe, Vice Chairman, Post 67, Sacramento, California 
Richard Trombla, Post 1174, El Dorado, Kansas 
Elwood B. Rickards, Post 7234, Ocean View, Delaware 
James Willis, Post 534, Joplin, Missouri 
Juston M. Morrow, Post 5072, Rotan, Texas 
Randolph Medlock Post 5257, Stone Mountain, Georgia 
Robert E. Combs, Post 9550, Springfield, Ohio 
Jake Tate, Jr., Post 647, Danville, Virginia 
Lloyd C. Pike, Post 1086, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


National Community Service Committee: 
T. C. Selman, Chairman, Post 8576, Velasco, Texas 
Joe T. Wood, Post 8452, Gainesville, Georgia 
Jay Stewart, Post 9076, Hays, Kansas 
Edward W. Hartung, Post 70, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Arnold Ringstad, Post 3817, East Grand Forks, Minnesota 
Louis Post, Jr., Post 3235, Greenwood, Mississippi 
Ralph H. Tripp, Post 395, St. James, New York 
William Bowles, Post 9445, Toledo, Ohio 
Vere B. Lipscomb, Post 379, Yakima, Washington 
National Budget & Finance Committee: 
Cooper T. Holt, Chairman, Post 1289, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
James W. Cothran, Vice Chairman, Post 3096, Bishopville, 
South Carolina 
Joseph J. Lombardo, Post 601, Brooklyn, New York 
John A. Jenkins, Post 668, Birmingham, Alabama 
Andy Borg, Post 847, Superior, Wisconsin 
Clyde A. Lewis, Post 125, Plattsburgh, New York 
Carl J. Schoeninger, Post 582, Detroit, Michigan 
Wayne E. Richards, Post 1254, Arkansas City, Kansas 
Leslie M. Fry, Post 9211, Reno, Nevada 


2. Attention is directed to Section 223 of the National By-Laws and 


Manual of Procedure requiring suitable observance of Veterans 
Day. See Ritual. 


3. THROUGH CHANNELS. Post Commanders, District Commanders 


and County Council Commanders are directed to forward all 
resolutions or communications relative to Federal legislation or 
to the policy or procedure of the U. S. Veterans Administration, 
or any other governmental agency, to their respective Depart- 
ment eeadnuuactent for endorsement and referral to the Adjutant 
General. 


4. BONDS: Attention of Post Quartermasters is directed to the 


fact that bond applications and bond premiums should be sent 
to the Department Quartermaster. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Department, and neither should be sent direct to the 
National Headquarters. 

. All National psecie- TaD. Congressional Medal of Honor Class, 
who held appointment prior to August 17, 1962, will be reap- 
pointed promptly upon notification by Department Quarter- 
masters that such aides are in good standing. 


6. All members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


States who have been awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
are eligible to appointment as Aides-de-Camp to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Congressional Medal of Honor Class. Post Commanders 
will report such members to their Department Commanders for 
recommendation and referral to the Commander-in-Chief. 


7. Recommendations for appointment of Aides-de-Camp or other 


national officers will be forwarded through channels to reach 
the Commander-in-Chief bearing the approval of the Department 
Commander having jurisdiction. 


8. Announcement is made of the change of location of McGuire- 


Sheridan Memorial Post No. 9574 from Wrightstown, New Jersey 
to Springfield Township, New Jersey, in accordance with Section 
206 of the National By-Laws. 


9. Announcement is made of the consolidation of Portsmouth Post 


No. 993, Portsmouth, Virginia, and Service Post No. 4411, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, the consolidated Post to be known as Ports- 
mouth Post No. 993, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


10. Announcement is hereby made of the authorization of charters 


to the following Posts: 
No. 3750, Kinder, La. No. 4360, Village of Palm Springs, Fla. 
No. 3756, Zachary, La. No. 5202, Waynesville, N. C. 
No. 4245, Vacherie, La. No. 7868, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
No. 4275, Marrero, La. No. 8669, Huntsville, Ala. 
No. 8858, New York, N. Y.; 
No. 9486, Lake Ronkonkoma, N. Y. 


Official: By Command of: 


JULIAN DICKENSON 
Adjutant General 


BYRON B. GENTRY 
Commander-in-Chief 


Se ee ee, 
SS ———————— EEE 
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FAMOUS — 
ZIPPO 
LIGHTERS 


With V.F.W. Emblem 
Etched in Colors 


World-famous “one-zip, it's lit’ wind- 
proof lighter for V.F.W. members! A 
big colorful Cross of Malta Emblem 
is deep-etched right in the case. 


Worth its weight in gold in sure-fire 
lights and unconditionally guaran- 
teed. Zippo will put it in first class 
mechanical condition free of charge, 
regardless of age or condition! 


STANDARD 
MODEL 
BRUSHED 
FINISH 


HIGH 
POLISH 


SLIM 
LIGHTER 


$6.00 


1 USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER:~~ 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 
Emblem & Supply Department 

Room 114, V.F.W. Bldg., 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Please ship the following items promptly. 
Standard Model 

Zippo Windproof Lighter 
High Polish Slim 

—Zippo Windproof Lighter 


I enclose ltlewece [leony order 


made payable to Veterans of Foreign Wars 


of the US. in the full amount 
of $. : = 
Name_ 2 

(Please Print) 
Street Address. Post. No.___ 
City Zone___State 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES — 1918 - 1962 s 


(Continued from page 13) 


“From then on Stars and Stripes snow- 
balled in circulation. “Name” writers, like 
the rotund Alexander Woollcott, dramatic 
editor of the New York Times, joined our 
staff. Then came Franklin P. Adams, the 
columnist, and Grantland Rice, who was 
yet to become renowned as dean of Ameri- 
ca’s sports writers. 

“In the spring of 1919 the paper folded 
and all hands went home. No one had the 
least idea it would ever be published 
again.” 

But it was, of course, and here is that 
story. 

The modern Stars and Stripes began 
life at a private printshop in London, 
April 18, 1942. 

At its birth the staff was a tiny group 
of soldiers recruited from the 34th Inf. 
Div. then stationed in Northern Ireland, 
plus a Marine corporal, and one sailor 
shanghaied from somewhere. 

The lead story was an interview with 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff. 

Marshall quoted Gen. John. J. Pershing, 
commander of the World War I American 
Expeditionary Forces, that Stripes had 
been a major factor in sustaining the 
morale of the members of the A.E.F. 

“We have his (Pershing’s) authority for 
the statement that no official control was 
ever exercised over the matter which went 
into The Stars and Stripes,” Marshall 
said. “It always was entirely for and by 
the soldier. This policy is to govern the 
conduct of the new publication.” 

On Nov. 2, 1942, Stripes became a daily, 
publishing four to eight pages depending 
on the time and newsprint available. 

At one time or another Stripes operated 
from 25 locations in Europe, North Africa, 
the Middle East and Hawaii. Each edi- 
tion had its own staff and its own prob- 
lems. 

It was sold in England for about two 
pence (five cents) per copy, but elsewhere 
was given away. 

A Hawaiian edition was launched a 
week after V-E Day and became the fore- 
runner of the Pacific Stars and Stripes. 
Today, Pacific Stripes in Tokyo is com- 
pletely separate from European Stripes. 

To get the wartime job done, staffers 
conned, cajoled or commandeered printing 
presses on all war fronts of the world. 
The staff was always on the move in the 
field, for in order to put out a daily to the 
combat troops, they had to set up shop 
as close to the front as possible. 

In Rome they came in the same day the 
city was captured, grabbed the offices of 
Il Messagero, and the first edition carried 
the banner head, “We’re in Rome.” 


Stripes engaged in plenty of battles 
(and quite a few flaps) and correspon- 
dents got killed, wounded or captured just 
as front-line combatants. 

Stripes had pfc editors assigning lieu- 
tenant reporters, and sergeants rubbing 
shoulders with Navy captains. But the sys- 
tem worked and Stripes’ various editions 
reached a daily circulation of more than 
one million readers. 

Members of the staff were all serv- 
icemen but not all were very military. 

Tom Hoge, for instance, was assigned 
to cover a paratroop operation over Hol- 
land. He ended by jumping with the 
troopers after the C47 in which they were 
flying was hit. 

Caught by the Germans, Hoge’s unmili- 
tary appearance confused his captors. 

“You can’t be a paratrooper. You're 
wearing low shoes and a black tie,” a 
German major told him. “Maybe you’re a 
spy and we should turn you over to the 
Gestapo.” 

Hoge finally convinced the Germans 
that he was a military correspondent and 
he was thrown into a POW camp. In 
February, 1945, Russian troops freed Tom 
and he spent a month with the Soviet 
Army before working his way back to the 
Rome edition of Stripes. 

It was a military newspaper that failed 
to understand red tape, rank or regula- 
tions. The staff was bent on the task of 
getting news to the troops daily. 

This lack of comprehension—some say 
it was a failure to follow orders—brought 
at least two staffers the Croix de Guerre 
and the Bronze Star. 

The time was January, 1945—the place, 
Strasbourg, France. The Battle of the 
Bulge was raging to the north. The U.S. 
7th Army was headquartered in Stras- 
bourg, but shortly after New Year’s they 
were ordered to move back to Luneville 
west of the Vosges Mountains. 

Stripes had a Strasbourg edition going 
at the time and orders were to suspend 
publication and retreat. Ed Clark and 
Vic Dallaire felt the paper should con- 
tinue as long as American troops were 
fighting in the vicinity. 

Two other Americans—a couple of psy- 
chological warfare civilians whose job it 
was to propagandize the local inhabitants 
in French and German—also decided to 
stay. 

When the populace of Strasbourg saw 
the Yanks withdraw, panic hit the streets 
with the fear of German reoccupation and 
reprisals. 

Vic and Ed swung into action. With 
the help of the two American civilians, 
the Stripes staffers put out daily editions 
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of the paper in English, French and 
German. Then they distributed the papers 
to the people, who calmed down upon see- 
ing the paper was still in operation. 

When French North African troops 
entered the city, the situation was saved— 
for everybody but Vic and Ed. There was 
talk of a court-martial because they had 
failed to follow orders and retreat. Instead 
they were decorated by the French and 
U.S. governments for remaining in Stras- 
bourg and averting panic among its citi- 
zens by publishing the paper. 

Stripes published—or tried to publish— 
under fire throughout those days. One of 
the Stripes men, Joe McBride, still with 
us today, tried to open a Liege edition 
just before Christmas, 1944. 

When McBride and six other staffers 
arrived at Liege, the Belgian city was 
being pounded by V-bombs. Nazi para- 
troopers were dropping around it, the Ger- 
man Army had broken through to the south 
and east, Luftwaffe bombers were dropping 
their loads on Liege and U.S. troops were 
pulling back 

“We're sure opening this joint with a 
bang,” McBride told his buddies. 

For nine days they scoured the city. 
Just as they found an operational news 
plant they got orders from Paris to with- 
draw. They did. Another crew moved in 
finally after the Battle of the Bulge and 
set up the Liege edition. 

Sometimes Stripes’ reporting helped the 
war along. 

A little story that appeared in the edi- 
tion of May 12, 1944, may have been the 
forerunner of parachute-aided landings 
which U.S, jet fighter craft use today. 

A B24 Liberator was returning from a 
bombing run with its hydraulic brakes 
shot out. The plane landed safely in Italy 
after an imaginative pilot ordered para- 
chutes to be released from the waist win- 
dows of his aircraft as a means of braking 
the plane after touchdown. 

Two weeks later, the crew of the B17, 
Stage Door Canteen, found themselves in 
similar difficulties. Someone remembered 
the story, did the same thing, and the 
plane was landed safely at base. 

Probably the greatest battle in which 
Stripes engaged was a flap dubbed “The 
Battle of Stars and Stripes,” by Capt. 
Harry C. Butcher, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s naval aide. 

The “stars” were the three belonging to 
Lt. Gen. George C. Patton, Commander of 
the Third Army. The “stripes” were the 
three belonging to Bill Mauldin, Stripes 
cartoonist and creator of Willie and Joe. 

Everybody liked Willie and Joe, two 
mud-covered, dry-humored infantrymen 
who typified front-line fighters to all our 
combat troops. But Patton didn’t like 
Willie and Joe. He felt that portraying 
these two soldiers in dirty clothes was 
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setting a bad example for the U.S. Army. 

He wrote a letter to Stripes threatening 
to bar the paper throughout his command 
if it didn’t remove the unshaven and un- 
kempt Mauldin characters from its pages. 

Mauldin, who had been wounded in ac- 
tion, felt his portrayal of infantrymen was 
honest. He was backed by the Stripes 
staff, which had been successfully fighting 
the battle against brass interference. 

The war between the “stars” and the 
“stripes” finally came to a victorious end 
for Sergeant Mauldin when Eisenhower, 
the supreme commander, wrote to his 
deputy theater commander, April 11, 194¢ 

“A great deal of pressure has been 
brought on me in the past to abolish such 
things as Mauldin’s cartoons, the “B” Bag, 
etc. You will make sure that the respon- 
sible officer knows he is not to interfere 
in matters of this kind. If he believes 
that a specific violation of good sense or 
good judgment has occurred, he may bring 
it to my personal attention.” 

When World War II fighting ceased, it 
was decided Stripes would continue as 
long as U.S. troops remained abroad. 

The first plant on German soil was set 
up in a Pfungstadt brewery, April 5, 1945. 
A year later, Stripes moved to Altdorf, 
taking over the presses of Der Sturmer, a 
Nazi sheet. 

On Sept. 27, 1949, Stripes finally settled 
in Darmstadt at a former Luftwaffe train- 
ing field. It has been there ever since. 

When Stripes settled down in postwar 
Germany, it began to civilianize. As mili- 
tary staffers left, Stripes hired professional 
civilian newsmen, although the paper still 
has a few military personnel. 

Many of its wartime staffers went back 
into civilian life and important jobs on 


GETTING ACQUAINTED with the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars by’ reading the September issue 
of its official publication, V.F.W. Magazine, is 
a customer in the barbershop of Commander 
Matt Kawa, Post 5418, Chicago. The Post 
distributes about 100 V.F.W. Magazines 
monthly:to. barber ‘shops andi doctors! end den 
tists’ offices in its District. The purpose is to 
attract eligible members and acquaint 
the public with the aims of the V.F.W. 
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) STEP INTO THIS BOOMING 
$19 BILLION A YEAR INDUSTRY 


Hundreds of accidents and 
losses will happen this 
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‘We'll show you how to 


investigate and adjust 

these losses for insur- 
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Medical Science can now stop the tormenting 
itch of eczema, rashes, acne, chafing, athlete’s 
foot, other itch troubles. A doctor's discovery — 
cooling, antiseptic D.D.D, Prescription posi- 
tively relieves itching in seconds. Kills harmful 
bacteria, even deadly Staph. Grea’ eless, stain- 
less. Stops scratching— promotes healing. Don't 
suffer, Ask druggist for D.D.D.—liquid or creme. 
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Selected... 


U.S. Government 
Publications 


Mail orders to the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Division of Public Documents, Wash- 
ington’ 25, D.C 


OUR GROWING POPULATION 


The number of people living in the 
United States on April 1, 1960, was nearly 
17932 million, This was 28 million more 
people than were counted by the Census 
Bureau in 1950—the greatest increase in 
any 10-year period in our nation’s his- 
tory, This increase alone was larger than 
the total population of the United States 
as shown in any census before 1860. 
This graphic 12-page pamphlet presents 
in popular form data taken primarily 
from the detailed reports on Number of 
Inhabitants, Series PC(1)-A, of the 1960 
Census of Population. It explains the 
growth of America’s population, provid- 
ing information on births and deaths, im- 
migration, population and land expan- 
sion, and state population increases. It 
also compares our people against others 
in the world and gives an estimate of 
what our population may be by 1970 and 
1980. 
The Bureau of the Census recom- 
mends this publication as a teaching 
aid for students of all ages, from the 
elementary grades through college. 
To encourage an extensive distribu- 
tion and use of this informative pub- 
lication, a special quantity price of 
$5 per 100 copies has been established. 
Catalog No. C 3.223/14:60-1 
10¢, $5.00 per 100 


NOW THAT YOU ARE RETIRING 


Many questions linger on in the back of 
a person's mind even after the decision 
to retire has been made. This booklet 
has suggestions and ideas which may 
help you answer some of these questions 
and make your retirement years more 
satisfying and secure. It discusses work- 
ing part time; activities for those wish- 
ing to retire full time; keeping in as 
good health as possible to enjoy your re- 
tirement years; where to live after re- 
tirement; how to make your retirement 
income stretch; and community services 
available for the older person. 1961. 31 p. il. 
Catalog No. FS 3.35:853 15¢ 


ENRICHING THE ADDED YEARS 


Discusses the major issues involved in 
providing older people today the oppor- 
tunity to add meaning and usefulness to 
the later years of life. ™meluded is the 
Charter of Senior Citizens. listing the 
rights and obligations of our senior citi- 
zens. 1961. 14 p. il. 

Catalog No, FS 1.2:En 7/961 10¢ 


SUBURBAN AND FARM 
VEGETABLE GARDENS 


Gives simple instructions on garden 
preparation and soil improvement, plan- 
ning and arranging the garden, obtaining 
the seed and quantity of seed required, 
starting of plants in hotbeds and other 
plant-growing devices, care of the gar- 
den, time of planting, and culture of 
specific crops. Rev. 1961. p. il. 

Catalog No. A 1.77:9/2 25¢ 


PART-TIME FARMING 


Presents pros and cons of part-time 
farming; discusses the land, labor and 
eauipment needed; tells how to select a 
farm; and treats briefly various enter- 


prises suitable for part-time farming. 
Rev. 1961. 14 p. il. 
Catalog No. A 1.9:2178 10¢ 


COMMUNISM IN ACTION 


A documented study and analysis of 
Communism in operation in the Soviet 
Union,- 1946. 141 p. 

Catalog No. 79-2:H.doc. 754 45¢ 


major newspapers throughout the U.S. 
Others went into public relations and re- 
lated fields. 

Undoubtedly the most famous graduate 
of wartime Stripes is Mauldin, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning editorial cartoonist for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Then there’s Dick 
Wingert, whose cartoon, “Hubert,” still ap- 
pears in Stripes, and Dave Breger. 

Life for staffers since the war hasn’t 
been as dangerous as in combat days, but 
it has had its excitements. 

On March 8, 1948, Stripes correspon- 
dent Ernie Reed, then covering Vienna, 
got into a fight with a Russian soldier who 
was trying to kidnap an Austrian girl. 

Ernie had arrived in front of the Grand 
Hotel minutes after the Russian had shot 
the girl’s companion, U.S. Pfc. Jack L. 
Grunden. Ernie had wrested the girl from 
the soldier, but the corple had gone only 
a few feet when they were surrounded by 
a dozen Soviet soldiers with fixed bayonets 
who spirited the girl away. 

About 13 years later in the same city, 
photographer Guenther Schuettler stole a 
march on other photographers covering the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev meetings. Three pool 
photographers from among the hundreds 
gathered were chosen to cover the actual 
conference and Schuettler wasn’t among 
them. 

On the day of the conference, German- 
born lensman Schuettler waited outside 
the American ambassador’s residence 
where the meeting was to be held. He was 
standing in a driving downpour wondering 
how he could get in, when four Russian 
TV men, loaded with equipment, ap- 
proached him. 

Taking him for a local Austrian, the 
Russians asked ex-GI Schuettler, in broken 
German, how they could find the confer- 
ence hall. The Russians were wearing the 
green press cards that could gain them 
admittance to the meeting. 

Thinking fast, Guenther said, “Ja, tovar- 
ich, I'll help you.” Then, grabbing a tri- 
pod from one the Russians, he herded 
them past the guards, following close be- 
hind. 

Since he wasn’t required to share his 
photos with the newsmen’s pool, Schuett- 
ler got Stripes an armful of exclusives. 

The photo staff has always done well 
professionally, but Red Grandy, chief 
photographer, hit a double jackpot in 
April, 1951. 

On April 12, he was with General Eisen- 
hower when the SHAPE commander got 
the word that President Truman had fired 
General Douglas MacArthur. The famous 
“Well-I'll-Be-Darned” photo that Red took 
hit the press circuits of the world and won 
the best “spot news” photo award of the 
year. 

Nine days later, Red hit paydirt again 
when he caught the tender reunion scene 
of Mrs. Robert A. Vogeler greeting her 


husband who had just been released after 
17 months in a Communist Hungary jail. 

Stripes has become a rather quiet out- 
fit today. For while its readers still are 
primarily U.S. military or government 
civilian personnel, there now are thou- 
sands of family people looking to Stripes 
for their daily news. 

But primarily, it is still a serviceman’s 
newspaper, dedicated to the U.S. Soldier, 
Sailor, Airman and Marine serving his 
country abroad. 

The European edition of The Stars and 
Stripes today is a $10 million-plus a year 
business that does not receive one cent 
from the American taxpayer. It is set up 
to serve U.S. military personnel, govern- 
ment civilians and their dependents sta- 
tioned in Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East. 

Stripes daily prints about 160,000 copies 
of its 24-page newspaper, which is circu- 
lated in 33 countries. The four editions 
of the paper are sent by truck, train, 
plane, and even mule, to circulation points 
as distant as Peshawar on the Khyber 
pass in Pakistan and other remote places 
where military personnel are stationed. 

Stripes loses more than $1 million a 
year selling the newspaper for 5 cents 
daily and 10 cents on Sunday, largely be- 
cause it is not allowed to sell advertising. 
It costs an average of 8 cents a copy to 
print and distribute the paper on week- 
days and 12 cents on Sundays. 

To keep the organization from going 
broke, however, Stripes operates more than 
400 newsstands at Army and Air Force in- 
stallations in its circulation area. It is 
largely through the sale of books, maga- 
zines and other publications that Stripes 
takes in enough money to make up the 
it and still contribute to the Army- 
Air Force welfare funds from its modest 
profits. 

Since 1951, Stripes has been able to 
contribute $2,615,250 to USAREUR and 
USAFE welfare funds. 

The European edition of Stars and 
Stripes is published under the jurisdiction 
of the U.S. European Command, head- 
quartered in Paris. U.S. EUCOM has dele- 
gated operational responsibility to the 
USAREUR commander-in-chief in Heidel- 
berg. 

The USAREUR public affairs division 
is responsible for staff supervision of 
Stripes, while day-to-day operating re- 
sponsibilities fall to the editor-in-chief, 
currently Army Col. Ridgway P. Smith, 
Jr. The deputy editor-in-chief is Air Force 
Lt. Col. John J. Caulfield. 

Stripes differs from privately owned 
metropolitan dailies in the U.S. only in 
that there are no ads or editorials. It 
does not seek to influence public opinion. 
Its goal is to give its readers factual, 
unbiased news coverage, plus as many 
entertaining features as possible. [The End] 
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“The two most important things that 
the V.F.W. must do,” said Junior Vice 
Commander-in-Chief John A. Jenkins, who 
next addressed the officers, “are to in- 
crease its prestige at every level and con- 
stantly stress leadership ability in every 
Post, District, County Council, Department 
and National office.” 

Jenkins said that there were no easy 
solutions to the problems that face Amer- 
ica today and the best way that the V.F.W. 
can help is to maintain a steady course 
and put the best men possible in positions 
of leadership. 

On Saturday evening, Sept. 29, Com- 
mander-in-Chief Gentry was host at a din- 
ner given for the V.F.W. officers and hav- 
ing as honored guests, Mayor H. Roe 
Bartle, of Kansas City, Mo., his assistant, 
Reynolds Rodgers, and four members of 
the Kansas City city council: Charles W. 
Fisher, Joseph M. Nolan, William R. Roy- 
ster and Harry S. Davis. Davis is a Past 
Commander of V.F.W. Post 1219, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

At the Sunday meeting of the National 
Council of Administration, Adjutant Gen- 
eral Julian Dickenson took the floor to 
make several pertinent announcements. He 
informed the officers present that begin- 
ning with its November issue, the official 
publication of the Ladies Auxiliary to 
the V.F.W., the National Bulletin, would 
be printed at the World Color Press, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Adjutant General Dickenson then made 
two motions: that the 25 cent dues in- 
crease amendment to the By-Laws of the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the V.F.W., passed at 


the 1962 Auxiliary National Convention, 
be approved by the National Council of 
Administration, and that the By-Laws 
adopted by the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
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Military Order of the Cootie be approved. 
The Council voted to approve both meas- 
ures. 

Reporting next to the V.F.W. officers 
was Adrian J. Grobsmith, National Con- 
vention Director, who had just returned 
from a trip to Seattle, Wash., designated 
site of the 1963 National Convention. Grob- 
smith had gone to Seattle to check on the 
facilities available for the convention. He 
advised the National Council members 
that he had received a favorable impres- 
sion and that planning for the convention 
had begun. 

The National Council also approved 
the reports of national committees which 
met here earlier this month to outline and 
project established V.F.W. programs for 
the coming year. 

Heartily endorsed by the Council was 
a recommendation by the Americanism 
Committee that V.F.W. sponsored patriotic 
activities be accelerated in zeal and ex- 
panded in scope. It was decided to pro- 
vide citations and awards to V.F.W. units 
active in promoting and supporting patri- 
otic activities. 

By way of defining “Americanism,” the 
committee reported: 

“Americanism” starts in the grade 
school. It is heard in the voice from the 
pulpit. It is the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag, to the country and to our funda- 
mental ideals. It is the patriotic speaking 
out against Communism, Fascism, preju- 
dice and the double-tongued ultra liberals 
which mouth radical treachery. “Ameri- 
canism” is many things—all building dy- 
namic citizenship.” 

The Council also approved recommenda- 
tions that teachers be praised and sup- 
ported who emphasize patriotic instruc- 
tion and that the V.F.W. fight be stepped- 
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MAYOR H. ROE BARTLE (second from right), of Kansas City, Mo., was a guest at a dinner given 
for V.F.W. officers attending the annual meeting of the National Council of Administration in 
that city. Also present were the Mayor's assistant, Reynolds Rodgers, and four members of the 
city council, Charles W. Fisher, Joseph M. Nolan, William R. Royster and Harry S. Davis. Left 


to right: V.F.W. Senior Vice Commander-in-Chief Joseph J. 


Lombardo, 


Commander-in- 


Chief Byron B. Gentry: Mayor H. Roe Bartle, Junior Vice Commander-in-Chief John A. Jenkins. 
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Regular and Hooded 


Sweat Shirts 
Regular 


MEN’S ZIPPER SWEAT SHIRT— 
Heavy fleece-lined cotton, with ribbed 
cuffs and bottom. Half zipper at neck, 
with dressy “Byron” style collar. Easy 
to slip on or off. 


Sizes: Small (34-36), Medium (38-40), 
Large (42-44), Extra Large (46-48). 


NO. S-602W—White shirt with V.F.W. 
letters and emblem processed in blue. 
Price, each o....cisteeeeeneee. $3.35 


HOODED 
(Not Illustrated) 
HOODED SWEAT SHIRT—Fleece 
lined cotton. Firm knit and full cut. 
Hood fits snugly over head. Ribbed 
cuffs and waist. White only with em- 
blem in blue. 


Sizes: S (34-36), M (38-40), L (42-44), 
XL (46-48). 


Emblem & Supply Department 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 
Room 1114, V.F.W. Bldg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Yes, | want __Small ___Medium ___Large 


___Extra Large V.F.W. Sweat Shirt(s) 
(J Regular [] Hooded 
I have enclosed [] CHECK [] MONEY ORDER 


in the full amount of $. 
able to the V.F.W. of the U.S. 


Post No. 


Print Name 


Address__ 


City State 
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up against elements threatening the se- 
curity and ideals of the nation. 

Increased public support and participa- 
tion in Loyalty Day activities next May 1, 
was another aim endorsed by the Council. 
Fostered by the V.F.W., May 1 officially 
was designated Loyalty Day in the U. S. 
when President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
signed a proclamation July 18, 1958. 
Formulated to counteract the effects of 
Communist demonstrations and militant 
May Day muscle-flexing, Loyalty Day has 
become a national salute to the principles 
of free government. 

“Loyalty Day should be the apex of a 
series of special patriotic observances,” 
the committee reported. “Let us stimulate 
loyalty today, tomorrow, and every day.” 

National scholarship increases to win- 
ners of the annual Voice of Democracy 
Contest were also approved. The winner 
next year will be awarded a $5,000 schol- 
arship to attend any accredited college 
or university of his choice. Second prize 
is a $3,500 scholarship; third, $2,500; and 
fourth, $1,500. 

The theme, “What Freedom Means To 
Me,” will again be the subject upon which 
thousands of students record their thoughts 
on tape to submit entries in the audio con- 
test. Foreign exchange students will again 
be eligible to compete. 

A quota contest to increase the num- 
ber of V.F.W. Posts currently sponsoring 
Scouting units was agreed upon at the 
suggestion of the Youth Activities Com- 
mittee. At present, 1,500 troops are spon- 
sored by the V.F.W., including many Cub 
Scout Pac 

A steady growth of V.F.W. sponsored 
Junior Rifle Clubs was noted and it was 
urged that team champions participate in 
National Rifle Association regional cham- 
pionship matches next spring. The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars sponsors 300 rifle 
clubs with about 7,000 boys and girls 
actively participating. 

Use of the Hershey Estates at Hershey, 
Pa., for the national Teen-er V.F.W. Base- 
ball League play-offs next year seemed 
assured, the committee reported. Area win- 
ners of about 1,400 V.F.W. sponsored 
teams met there last summer in an elim- 
ination tourney to decide the National 
V.F.W. Champion. 

Another youth activity to be accented 
this year, will be the “Lite-A-Bike” pro- 
gram. Although it discourages the use of 
bicycles after dark, the V.F.W. plans to 
distribute Scotch-Lite Reflector tape for 
use on bicycles to aid cars in avoiding 
the smaller vehicles. 

The National Community Service Com- 
mittee reported that 92 per cent of all 
V.F.W. Posts participated in one or more 
of 650,000 individual endeavors last year. 
Citations and awards are made to V.F.W. 
units which sponsor projects that effec- 
tively serve their communities. [The End] 
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BOOKS 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THOSE WHO 
HAVE SERVED IN THE ARMED FORCES 


GOOOOOOOHOOOOHOHOOHOHOOOOO 


Editor’s Note: The books listed below 
should be purchased through your 
nearest book store or direct from the 
publishers. Do not send orders for 
books to V.F.W. Magazine. 


Martial And Semi-Mar- 
. By Charles Edward 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 200 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $7.50. 
A definitive guide to military and naval 
single-shot flintlock, percussion, and 
cartridge pistols by one of America’s 
most eminent gun authorities. A com- 
plete illustrated text about handguns 
that helped forge and preserve Ameri- 
can liberty during the nation’s first 100 
years of existence. Although primarily 
a reference book for collectors, it also 
incorporates a panoramic view of 
American Military History from the 
Revolution to the Indian Wars. The 
author is a retired Lieutenant of the 
U.S. Marines and a V.F.W. member. 


MacARTHUR CLOSE-UP. By William 
Addleman Ganoe. Vantage Press, Inc., 
120 West 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 
$3.50. A full length, human interest 
portrait of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
written by his former Chief-of-Staff at 
West Point. The book was prepared 
and published without the General's 
knowledge but is the work of a writer 
devoted to MacArthur's greatness. 


DO NOT GO GENTLE. By David Mac- 
Cuish. Fawcett World Library, 67 West 
44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 75¢ paper- 
back. A tense and rugged novel of 
U.S. Marines in the Solomons campaign 
of World War II. Liberally punctuated 
with grief, humor and realism. The 


protagonist survives the harsh ordeals 
of warfare only to be tragically disillu- 
sioned by a love affair, Excellent. 


THE UNREGIMENTED GENERAL. A 
Biography of General Nelson A. Miles. 
By Virginia W. Johnson. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. $6.95. The story of one of the 
most brilliant and controversial Gener- 
als of American history. A Maj. Gen. 
at 27 he won the Medal of Honor dur- 
ing the Civil War. He accepted a regu- 
lar Army commission as a Colonel fol- 
lowing the war and conducted the 
United States’ most successful cam- 
paigns against the Indian Nations. The 
book gives a graphic account of those 
campaigns and is liberally sprinkled 
with the General's personal corres- 
pondence. Miles also led the successful 
Puerto Rico expedition during the 
Spanish-American War—then demanded 
an investigation of War Department 
conduct during the conflict! Not since 
the General's autobiography was pub- 
lished many years ago has there been 
such a comprehensive account of his 
life and times. 


THE FEDERAL INVESTIGATORS. By 
Miriam Ottenberg. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. $5.95. An ex- 
cellent book by the Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning crime reporter of the Washington 
Evening Star. The author ably covers 
activities of multiple branches of fed- 
eral investigation, domestic and foreign. 
Previously untold stories of exciting 
cases are related in a suspenseful and 
interesting style. 


WORLD WAR I. An Outline History. 
By Hanson W. Baldwin. Harper & Row, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 
$3.95. A precise and concise history of 
the Great War—1914-18, which captures 
its scope, violence and totality. The 
author, who is the military analyst for 
the New York Times, covers the war in 
all of its political import and its fierce 
and bloody struggles. An excellent 
reference or text book, it is also highly 
readable. 


TEACH YOUR SON: HOW 
TO HANDLE A GUN! 


(Continued from page 17) 


opportunity to practice his learning in the 
field. 

The NRA junior program is divided 
into three phases—instruction, qualifica- 
tion and competition. 

The youngster first receives instruction 
in the basic fundamentals of safe and 
proper use of the rifle. Then, as_ his 
training continues, he shoots targets which 
count toward a series of progressively 
more difficult qualification ratings. Fif- 
teen separate ratings are recognized, for 
which diplomas, medals and brassards are 
awarded. The youngster who successfully 
gains the rating of Expert Rifleman, or 
highest of all—Distinguished Rifleman— 
is truly an accomplished marksman. The 
extent of this program of qualification is 
shown by the fact that NRA issues awards 
for nearly 400,000 ratings each year. 

The NRA junior program, labeled a 
howling success from the beginning, 
started with some 200 clubs and 12,000 
young riflemen in 1925. Since then, mil- 
lions of youngsters have taken part in 
the program. Many of them have gone on 
to local, national, and even international 
shooting fame. 

A non-profit organization, the NRA is 
headquartered in Washington, D. C. It 
maintains the records and services of 
some 460,000 individual members. About 
44,000 are life members. It also keeps 
current information on 4,800 senior and 
5,500 junior clubs, and those of the V.F.W. 
which are affiliated with the parent unit. 

Let us look briefly at the NRA hunter 
safety program. The NRA claims no 
credit for the beginning of the program. 
It gives it, rather, to the Conservation 
Department of New York State. 

The New York State Legislature, con- 
cerned over the ever-increasing number 
of hunting accidents—especially among 
young hunters—passed a law in 1949. It 
required youngsters under 16 to take and 
pass a course in safe gun handling before 
they could obtain their first hunting 
license—a laudable piece of legislation that 
might well be imitated in other states. 
The New York Conservation Department 
soon discovered that although they were 
sighting in on the right target, it was out 
of range. The job was a tremendous one— 
much greater than it could handle. 

As a result, the NRA was designated as 
a qualified agency to provide instruction 
and issue the certifications necessary. 
Working hand-in-glove with other organ- 
izations, it prepared course texts, instruc- 
tor requirements, teaching guides, and 
other materials. Then “it called’ for volun- 
teers among its members. 
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What an avalanche! What a deluge! 
What a rolling snowball! Fathers, mothers, 
and legislators throughout the country 
recognized the excellence of this safety 
program. 

Today, 29 states and one Canadian 
Province operate similar programs. Of the 
29 states, 14 require it by law. 

To date, the programs have certified 
more than 35,000 volunteer hunter, safety 
instructors. In turn, these instructors have 
trained more than 1,200,000 youngsters. 
No one can estimate how many thousands 
of lives the program has saved, nor how 
many crippling accidents it has helped to 
avoid, 

Finding a father who had taught his son 
to handle a gun proved easy in our na- 
tion’s capital, headquarters of the NRA. 

Glen A. Burklund, 38, who saw service 
during World War II in the Pacific thea- 
ter, taught his 13-year-old son, Lance, how 
to handle a gun. But he also taught his 
two girls, Linda, 15, and Deborah, 12. 
Both girls were introduced to weapons 
when they were eight years old. 

“As for Lance,” Glen said, “he had a 
.22 when he was 10 years old, and I put 
him through the NRA course when he was 
Le 

Lance tackled elementary gun safety 
paces at the Fairfax (Va.) Rod and Gun 
Club. He still shoots at the club, and two 
of his prized possessions are a .264 Win- 
chester, and a .500 Magnum which, “ . 
can stop a moose at 500 yards.” 

Like most hunters, Glen recalls at least 
one “stupid” accident that almost made 
him a statistic. 

“A pal and I had just finished hunt- 
ing,” he said, “and we were just talking 
and standing around. We were just kids 
—about 12 or so. My .22 was pointed at 
the ground. As I lifted the bolt to take 
out a bad cartridge, the gear slipped and 
a bullet went whistling through my pants 
leg. I never used that rifle again. It 
wasn’t safe.” 

If hunting safety is to be promoted, 


there are certain ba tules shooters 
should practice. These rules may save 
your life. 

Basic hunting rules apply whether you 


are stalking a buck in back country, or 
winging an elusive bird on the fly at the 
edge of a populous community. 


Basic rules include both Do’s and 
Don'ts. Experienced sportsmen follow 


them religiously. 

Always be sure a gun is not loaded 
under certain conditions, such when 
getting into or out of a car. Similarly, 
weapons should not be loaded when climb- 
ing a fence, being handed to a friend, or 
when walking to and from the hunting 
area. 

Experienced sportsmen make sure their 
weapons are not loaded by removing the 
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bolts or unloading both chambers and 
magazines. 

Experienced sportsmen never aim care- 
lessly at objects with a loaded weapon. 
Spatter, or ricochet, can result in danger- 
ous wounds or even cause death. 

When responsible sportsmen aim at 
anything, they mean to shoot—and when 
they shoot—they aim to kill. 

Simple, isn’t it? 

When hunters follow each other in 
single file, the man in the lead never 
should carry his weapon in the crook of 
his arm or over his shoulder. 

Equally dangerous, is for the second 
hunter in file to hold his firearm with 
the muzzle pointing at the man in the lead. 
Weapons should be carried at “Port Arms” 
with safety catches on. 

When two sportsmen become separated 
while hunting, both should refrain from 
firing at head level, or below, when they 
are unaware of each other’s exact where- 
abouts. Many a death has been explained 
with these stupid-sounding words: — “I 
didn’t know he was in the line of fire.” 

Refraining from firing should also be 
observed when hunting in thickly-wooded 
or foliaged areas. 

Never—but never—hand a person a 
weapon, muzzle first. That would be a 
mighty dangerous hole facing him. It 
could be the last, except for the one he 
is lowered into underground. 

A large number of accidents also occur 
in transporting firearms. The reason might 
be that sportsmen sometimes get careless 
at the beginning and at the end of a trip. 
Firearms should not be transported with- 
out being disassembled. In some states, it 
is illegal to transport weapons without 
meeting that requirement. 

When hunting, wear conspicuous gar- 
that do not blend well with the 
surroundings—preferably red. The best 
way to be mistaken for a game animal 
is to wear clothes that camouflage with 
the surroundings. Other hunters will see 
your movement but not your form. Your 
khakis or dungarees might look like buck- 
skin in their sights. f 

So if you would hunt, and live to hunt 
another day, review these basic hunting 
rules. They may save your life some day, 
or another person’s. 

Finally, never mix alcohol with hunt- 
ing. Carelessness in connection with either 
is dangerous—but in combination, they 
are deadly. [The End] 
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Zi Borrow BY MAIL 
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#5) Enjoy the things you want 
%=_ NOW with a confidential 
LOAN-by-MAIL—get any 
> amount, $100 to $1,000. Pay back 


in small monthly installments 
to fit your paycheck. Take as long 
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thing private. No matter where youlive, 
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New Table Top Invention Puts You In 


PROFITABLE RUBBER 
STAMP BUSINESS 


Home Operators now make 
$9.20 AN HOU usi 
ness once monopolized by 

a few big compani 
Special rubber stamps bring high 
prices—cost only pennies to make 
‘on new, low-cost table top machine. 
Take 27 cents worth of material, 
make perfect stamps, the kind businesses 
and offices now buy by the dozen at $1.80 each. Make up to 
$9.20 an hour, Start in spare time in your own home. Run 
machine on kitchen table using ordinary electrical outlet. 
Make any kind of stamp, We'll send you free information 
without obligation about this established, highly profitable 
business, We'll even help finance your start. For free 
information send name and address today on a posteard to: 


Rubber Stamp Div.,1512 Jarvis Ave., Dept.n-74-wChicago 26 


TURN 58c INTO $6.00 CASH PROFIT 
AT HOME IN SPARE TIME--METALIZING 


Now you can invest 68¢ in material and get back $6.95 
and make $6.00 for your time in this fascinating home 
business. Hundreds make good extra money in side- 
line work. So Basy—so much Fun! ““Bternalize”’ baby 
shoes, other keepsakes. Big market everywhere. No 
face-to-face selling. Write for facts FREE, plus fi- 
nancing plan. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
WARNER ELECTRIC, 1512 Jarvis, m-74-m Chicago26, II. 


INVENTOR 


If you have an invention you wish to sell outright or 
license on royalty, write us at once. We are seeking in- 
ventions of household items, games, toys, sportsitems, 
tools, and mechanical and technical devices. Patented 
or unpatented. For further information and free bro- 
chure outlining manufacturers’ requirements, royalty rates, 
send name (no drawings, please) on letter or nosteard at once. 


KESSLER CORPORATION, opt. 0-911 ,Fremont, Ohio 


~ Shrinks Hemorrhoids ~ 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


NEEDED 
AT ONCE 
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OL’ SARGE 


(Continued from page 15) 


to pat him—but I never made it.” 

They never knew what hit them. There 
was the telltale whine of an oncoming 
shell and then—blackness. 

It was night when Sarge regained con- 
sciousness. The explosion had laid his 
skull bare. Several ribs had been staved 
in and his left front paw dangled use- 
lessly. He whimpered softly, his keen 
sense of smell detecting Sergeant McGee 
somewhere nearby. Painfully, he 
dragged his broken body, following the 
scent, to where the youthful Marine lay 
critically wounded. The shell had horri- 
bly mangled an arm and leg. The dog 
licked McGee’s face. McGee did not stir, 
his figure still as death. 

Sarge, scarcely conscious and a 
bloody caricature of his normal self, 
grasped the jacket of the seriously in- 
jured young Marine in his teeth and 
slowly dragged, tugged and pulled him 
to a foxhole. But this was not enough. 
His buddy needed help. Unable to re- 
gain his feet, Sarge began to crawl 
for help. After a long, painful, crawl 
he found some Medical Corpsmen. But 
his job was not yet over. Glassy-eyed, 
unable to respond to the simplest com- 
mands, crawling painfully, he incredibly 
led the medics back to where Sergeant 
McGee lay; a feat of courage, loyalty 
to duty and unselfish love unique in the 
annals of canine history. 

“Sarge’s brush with death was mighty 
close,” related McGee during a post- 
war visit with Mrs. Jeanne Platt, the 
dog’s mistress. 

“My arm and leg had been blown off 
and Sarge’s head was terribly injured. 


After I came out from under the ether I 
learned that the medics had decided to 
put Sarge out of his misery, but I 
pleaded, begged and—yes—even wept 
for his life. The other men in the regi- 
ment intervened until they agreed to per- 
form a delicate operation. A combat 
plate was used to patch his head; possi- 
bly the only such operation ever per- 
formed on a dog.” 

Heroic? Of course! But this was not 
Sarge’s first such exploit. Sergeant Mc- 
Gee was the ninth American that the 
valiant warrior had saved from death. 

There was the time in November of 
1943 when Sarge parachuted to a lonely 
atoll on Tarawa and attacked a Japanese 
sniper’s nest, rescuing the surrounded 
and wounded Marine, PFC Robert Ful- 
ler, who had called for help via his 
walkie-talkie. He would have died within 
a few hours had he not received prompt 
medical attention. 

A few months later, in the Marshall 
Islands, while on sentry duty in the 
tangled jungle, his master at the time, 
Marine Private Lawrence Simms of 
Tampa, Florida, was attacked and 
wounded by an enemy patrol. Out of 
ammunition and too badly injured to 
defend himself, Simms crawled into the 
thick underbrush to die. Sarge attacked 
the Japanese patrol and scattered it 
though he had a bullet in his shoulder. 
He somehow made his way back to 
friendly territory and led an Ameri- 
can squad to where Simms was lying 
near death. An immediate transfusion 
saved the private’s life. 

And once, on a desolate stretch of 
Saipan beach, a fussilade of enemy bul- 
lets cut down his Marine comrade, 
Corporal Vincent Manelli of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Sarge, a bullet lodged near the 


base of his spine, and incapable of 


crawling for help, let alone fighting, 
lay beside Corporal Manelli, snarling at 
two Japanese advance scouts. Yes, they 
could have killed the plucky war-dog 
but instead they placed a mess-kit of 
water near the wounded warrior—a 
tribute from one soldier to another. 
Sarge, although his pain must have been 
intense, guarded his friend through the 
night until help finally arrived. Within 
a month Corporal Manelli was cheer- 
fully feeding his canine benefactor tid- 
bits from the mess table. 

The list goes on and on—to the eter- 
nal glory of this amazing German Shep- 
herd. Said Corporal Manelli, years later: 
“The only thing I can say about Ol’ 
Sarge was that his heart was as big as 
the Ritz.” 

“They called Sarge a ‘Devil Dog’,” 
said PFC Charles Lockman, one of the 
men whom the dog had rescued in the 
Solomons, “but he was the gentlest 
‘devil’ I ever saw. He might have been 
‘hell on wheels’ to the enemy, but he was 
as gentle as a kitten and playful as a 
puppy with us. We loved him. And 
what’s more, he knew it!” 

“A lot of men who saw service in 
World War II learned how to scrounge,” 
recalled a Marine officer, “but Sarge 
became a past master at scrounging. He 
could beg more extra K-rations from 
the men than anyone else in the service— 
man or dog. Did we mind? Not so 
you’d notice! He was one of the ‘boys’. 
We even built him a wooden post in the 
shape of a fire hydrant as a token of 
our affection.” 

The old war hero was born April 16, 
1941, in Bakersfield, Calif., the eighth 
generation offspring of the famous 
Major Von Luckner of World War I. 
He was purchased for $250 by an Army 
career man, the late Sergeant Thomas 


WHEN THE Clifford Lybeck family suffered a double misfortune the 
citizens of Liberty County, Montana, led by Post 3997 of Chester, do- 
nated items and auctioned them off to help the family overcome diffi- 
culties. Post Commander W. E, Hunt is shown presenting Lybeck a check 
for $3,938, part of the money raised. Lybeck's son was injured when a 
horse fell with him and his ranch was parched by a drought. 
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A CITATION for performing outstanding service at the United States 
Soldier's Home is being presented Post 284, Washington, D. C., by 
members of the hospital staff. Accepting it from Mrs. Edith L. Gorasons, 
Recreation Director, is Post Quartermaster Walter J. Kubacki. Two re- 
tired generals helped present the award. They are, Gen. Wade H. Hais- 
lip, Home Governor, and Gen. Harry D. Offutt, chief surgeon (right). 
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Platt, who gave the frisky puppy to his 
wife, Jeanne, as a present. A few months 
later, Sergeant Platt was called for active 
duty, overseas, and Jeanne, as did mary 
of her sisters who were Army wives, 
joined the Army as a nurse. Her son 
was already serving his country as an 
Air Force pilot. It was natural that 
Major Von Luckner III—“Sarge” to his 
friends—would get into uniform to 
make the family 100 per cent military. 
There were some misgivings about him, 
though. In those days Sarge preferred 
to cuddle. 

Thus it was that as a bouncy pup of 
one year, Sarge “enlisted” in the Army 
as a sentry. After basic training at 
Camp Shelby, Mississippi, he was trans- 
ferred to the Marine Corps where he 
soon learned that chasing butterflies was 
sissy stuff—for puppies. As a Marine 
‘Devil Dog,” he distinguished himself 
until the war’s end, in 1945. 

In 1947, Sarge, now a disabled vet- 
eran, was honorably discharged from 
the Second Marine Corps Regiment with 
nine citations—one for each of the nine 
men whom he had saved from death on 
the battlefield. And that was not all. 
He also was awarded the Silver Star, the 
Asiatic Theater Medal and the Purple 
Heart with two clusters. His “official” 
uniform, designed by his Marine bud- 
dies, sported a hash mark for service, 
and a sergeant’s insignia. It was a proud 
Mrs. Jeanne W. Platt who retrieved her 
beloved Major in San Francisco. 

“He wasn’t as spry as he had been 
when he entered the Service in 1942,” 
Mrs. Platt recalled. “But, after all, he 
was five years older. He limped be- 
cause of his war wounds, his ears no 
longer stood as erect as they once had 
because of his head injury and the in- 
sertion of the plate, and already a few 
white streaks could be seen in his coat. 
I suppose that is why his Marine friends 
started calling him Sarge.” 

But if life as a Marine Devil Dog had 
been harsh, Sarge was to find civilian 
life often as brutal. War heroes are 
soon forgotten and the valiant German 
Shepherd quickly became a misty leg- 
end. Meanwhile, time had not dealt 
kindly with his mistress, a Gold Star 
Mother whose son had been shot down 
while on a bombing mission over Ger- 
many. Her husband also had died 
shortly after the war as a result of battle 
injuries. 

In Los Angeles, Ol’ Sarge and his 
mistress were forced to move from place 
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to place. More than once they were 
served with eviction papers. The rea- 
son? Neighbors wanted no part of a 
“Devil Dog” in their midst. 

“He might be vicious,” some said. 

Time and again the few understand- 
ing people who knew the gentle, affec- 
tionate old veteran interceded in his be- 
half, and just as often were compelled 
to knuckle to the will of the majority. 

Mrs. Platt was adamant in her refusal 
to give up her beloved charge. “He’s all 
I have left,” she said, a catch in her 
throat. “All we want to do is grow old 
together. Nothing—nothing will ever 
separate us.” 

After a succession of moves from one 
neighborhood to another, an anonymous 
friend found a home for Sarge and Mrs. 
Platt in a Hollywood sanctuary where 
they were loved and respected. 

Mrs. Platt, in addition to her small 
government pension, was earning a tiny, 
irregular living as a part time nurse and 
baby sitter. The aging Sarge required 
medical care for his war injuries, and a 
special diet. Friends can usually be re- 
lied upon for assistance when a human 
is in need, but help for a dog? 

“Silver Star hero or not,” she was 
told, “the kindest thing to do is to have 
him put to sleep.” 

And then, on Sept. 21, 1954, came a 
letter that made Mrs. Platt’s heart sing. 
Former Sgt. Walter McGee, who had 
been searching for his old comrade-in- 
arms, had finally located him. A double 
amputee with a modest government 
pension, McGee had learned of the pair’s 
financial straits and had written that 
Sarge would receive a small but regular 
allotment for rations. Sergeant McGee, 
as good as his word, corttinued to re- 
member his four-footed friend until he 
succumbed to his war injuries and died 
in 1955. 

OP Sarge was now struggling for sur- 
vival. His head injury was giving him 
trouble. His paw, which had never 
healed properly, was now in a specially 
designed plastic cast. Nevertheless, he 
hobbled about cheerfully. He had con- 
tracted an incurable skin disease in the 
South Pacific jungles and his right eye, 
injured in the war, was totally blind. A 
cataract had grown over his left eye and 
his vision was extremely poor. Yet, the 
old spark still glowed when he romped 
with his mistress or tagged along on his 
daily walks. 

But he was not altogether forgotten. 
His day of glory came in September, 
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1956, when the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cil voted OI Sarge an honorary, tax- 
free license (tag #202) in recognition 
of his wartime acts of courage. The 
resultant publicity drew many congratu- 
latory letters from military, show busi- 
ness and government representatives, but 
one aftermath was not so pleasant. 

Those unfortunate words, “Devil 
Dog,” had been used in some of the 
newspaper stories. The “vicious dog in 
our midst” rumors began to fly again. 
OP Sarge, now 15 years old—compar- 
able to a man of one hundred and five— 
asked nothing more active than sunning 
himself or lying peacefully in bed. Oc- 
casionally he would bark or twitch in his 
sleep; just an old duffer dreaming of 
his youthful vigor and exploits. But a 
local crank placed poisoned meat on the 
back porch where OI’ Sarge usually 
napped. Fortunately, Mrs. Platt discov- 
ered it first. Unaware that the meat had 
been poisoned, she threw it into an un- 
covered garbage can. It was found later 
by a kitten. Within a few hours it had 
died a horrible death. Arsenic! 

But tragedy sometimes has its com- 
pensations. On July 12, 1957, Sarge 
almost lost his life as the result of a 
sadistic beating. Mrs. Platt recalled it 
vividly : 

“T had just returned home from nurs- 
ing duty and decided to take Major”— 
Mrs. Platt never called him “Sarge”— 
out for a walk. We went very slowly,” 
she recalled, “as Major was really show- 
ing his age. His once shiny coat was 
now quite gray and his muzzle almost 
white. His ears no longer stood erect 
and he had but four teeth left. He was, 
of course, almost totally blind. 

“Suddenly he was attacked by an un- 
leashed, powerful young chow,” Mrs. 
Platt said. “It was a bad fight but Major 
was no match for the stronger, younger 
dog. A reserve Deputy Sheriff, attracted 
by the sounds of battle, ran from his 
home and, to my horror, he raised a 
billy club and began to beat Major un- 
mercifully. I tried to drag him away 
but he seemed unable to contain himself. 
Major was unconscious but the Deputy 
continued to club him savagely. It was 
then I threw myself over Major’s pros- 
trate body, the cruel rain of blows con- 
tinuing. We were both badly beaten by 
the time several spectators intervened 
and drove the Deputy off. 

“The Deputy Sheriff had been bitten 
during the fray and he charged that it 
was toothless old Major who had at- 


tacked him. I was numb, with fright as 
I sat in the dark, waiting for them to 
come and take Major away from me. 
But when the police and a representative 
of the Animal Regulation Department 
arrived and learned of Major’s war 
record—when they saw the condition of 
the aged veteran— it was the other dog 
that was quarantined. The Deputy Sher- 
iff was discharged from his job.” 

But the strangest and most gratifying 
visit was that of Animal Inspector Don- 
ald Rose, an ex-Marine. He walked over 
to where Major was recuperating in his 
bed, viewed him for some moments and 
then knelt on one knee. His eyes were 
misty “Sarge,” he breathed. “Ol’ Sarge, 
remember me? Remember Guadal- 
canal?” His arms went around his old 
buddy and he held the dog close to his 
chest. Major struggled to regain his feet 
as though trying to stand at attention. 
He fell back, but his tail wagged in 
recognition. Mr. Rose immediately con- 
tacted Richard L, Bonner, Chief of Ani- 
mal Regulations, who issued orders that 
Major’s life be spared. 

The story of the beating and of Rose’s 
intervention on behalf of the famous 
dog was published by the wire services 
and appeared in such magazines as 
“Leatherneck,” “Dog World” and Sun- 
day supplements across the nation and 
in foreign countries. Published also was 
Sarge’s desperate plight. Mrs. Platt, now 
suffering from a heart condition, and 
no longer able to work, except for baby- 
sitting jobs, was still trying to sustain 
herself and her faithful, forgotten hero. 

Some help came shortly after the pub- 
lished items. Frank Ryan, president of 
“Kal Kan,” packers of dog food, vol- 
unteered to supply Sarge with his daily 
rations, free of all costs. Once again the 
dauntless German Shepherd fought to 
keep the life ember glowing. With the 
new diet and Mrs. Platt’s patient and 
loving ministrations, Ol’ Sarge’s weight 
increased from a sickly 35 pounds to a 
husky 85 pounds of Marine muscle. 

It was a momentous birthday indeed 
for the 19-year-old Sarge when, in 1960, 
he appeared on a nationally televised 
program—ABC’s “About Faces.” And 
someone, perhaps one of the Marines 
whose life Sarge had saved, anony- 
mously sent a check for the canine gladi- 
ator’s maintenance. 

The following year Sarge had his 
biggest—and last—birthday party. Con- 
gratulatory messages pouted in from 
dignitaries, friends and well-wishers the 
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world over. Letters and telegrams ar- 
rived from California’s Governor Ed- 
mund G. Brown, Congressman Joe Holt, 
who has ceaselessly worked to have all 
war dogs recognized and cared for; 
from R. L. Bonner, who had presented 
OP Sarge with an honorary license years 
before, and who was also Commander 
of Hollywood American Legion Post 43; 
and from Kurt Kaestner, Commander 
of the California Marine Corps League. 
U.S. Marine General Alan W. Shapely 
recalled Ol Sarge and his fellow Devil 
Dogs with affection. In all, some 130 
guests crowded the modest duplex apart- 
ment where Mrs. Platt and Sarge lived. 

OV Sarge limped about, unmindful 
of the popping flashbulbs of the tele- 
vision and newspaper reporters—he had 
heard worse noise in his time. He 
wagged his tail as actress June Havoc 
patted him. He snuggled up close to his 
pal, youngster Jay North, television’s 
popular “Dennis the Menace,” whose 
mother had been paying the old vet’s 
medical expenses. 

Parading in his Marine dre 
Ol Sarge held his head erect, proud of 
the new medal pinned on his uniform- 
the Presidential Unit Citation, in addi- 
tion to the Silver Star, Purple Heart and 
his many other medals and citations. It 
was growing late; long past the grizzled 
Sarge’s usual hour. He crawled into his 
bed. With his chin resting on forepaws, 
he scanned the guests out of his good 
eye, as though disappointed that none of 
the living eight Marines of the nine he 
had rescued were present to help cele- 
brate his 20th birthday. 

Mrs. Platt awoke in the early dawn 
of May 17, 1961, a fearful premonition 
impelling her to the dog’s side. Sarge 
was panting deeply, straining for the 


s blues, 


precious oxygen that would keep his 
tired old heart beating a while longer. 

Frantically aware that Sarge was 
fighting his final battle, Mrs. Platt tele- 
phoned for a veterinarian. She forced 
a little medicine into Sarge’s throat 
and held him close, tears coursing her 
cheeks. At 4:55 in the morning, the 
old-timer, now breathing spasmodically. 
weakly raised his head. For a brief 
moment recognition stirred in his eyes. 
Lovingly, his tongue flicked to his mis- 
tress’ hand in a farewell caress. He 
whimpered softly. His head slumped in 
Mrs. Platt’s arms and he closed h 

OP Sarge had made his last landing, 
in the best tradition of the United States 
Marines. [The End] 
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SUNRISE ON HILL 749 


(Continued from page 23) 
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around him. But he confided this mel- 
ancholy to few, and then only deep in 
the mood of night. To others, he was 
the grinning memory of better days, 
the haunting hope that they would come 
again. 

Joe, the psychologist, was as gentle 
sometimes as he was exuberant at other 
times. Once he saw a fellow rifleman, 
burdened with too much fear, lie shaken 
and sobbing under a withering ma- 
chine-gun crossfire that pinned the com- 
pany to the scorched earth. Joe crawled 
slowly toward him, risking his life every 
time he moved. When he reached the 
man, he didn’t slap him back to reality; 
nor did he place an arm consolingly 
around his shoulder. Joe simply smiled 


and said, “I wonder what the poor 
people are doing.” That said, and did, 
everything. 


We came to call him Lucky Joe, be- 
cause he escaped with his skin through 
artillery fire, mortar barrages, frontal 
assaults, mine fields and small arms 
fire. He accepted the title and glowed 
in it, because Joe’s fine-tuning told 
him it made us feel good to call him 
our luck. But it wasn’t luck that saved 
him in the hundred times that he 
brushed death. It was a date with 
destiny, yet to come, that protected Joe 
for the final moment. 

Joe Citera, a shining young man who 
wanted to live, began to die on Sept. 
12, 1951, a brief, but full, four months 
after he went to war in Korea. Fox 
Company was caught and isolated by 
fanatical counterattack during an ad- 
vance up the slope of a monster hill 
called 749. We were unable to move 
in any direction, and under this worst 
possible condition, we were ordered to 
dig in. 

Machine gunfire raked the slope, and 
to compound the treachery, dusk rolled 
over us, leaving our position ill-defined 
for any artillery support. In the first 
raw seconds of the battle that stopped 
and trapped us, Citera was hit. His 
voice, out of character with cries of 
pain, sounded over the ratthe of gunfire 
and called for help. A medical corpsman 
tushed to his side. We saw our luck, 
and our hopes, fade, and we said good- 
bye in our own way. 

The Chinese slashed at our thin: line 
with vicious attacks. They blew whistles 


and bugles, and called down at us in 
wailing voices that will haunt us for- 
ever—“All Marines go home tonight.” 
The calls drifted across the darkness 
like strings of ribbon, encircling the 
company in fear. Then, from the hastily- 
dug foxhole where the wounded lay, 
a single raspy voice unfurled the colors 
for the Marines. 

Private Joe Citera, up to his calling, 
shouted, “Brooklyn Marines go home 
too?” 

It electrified the company, shook 
away the terror and swung the battle 
of morale in our favor. No battle cry 
ever rung so clear. Other Marines, far 
behind us and prematurely mourning 
our death, listened in surprise as the 
single voice of Private Joe built to a 
loud, clear company call of defiance. 
We fixed bayonets and swore we would 
hold. 

Fox Company fought back all night 
against waves of screaming Chinese 
soldiers who were punched back each 
time by a wall of rifle fire and Joe’s 
rallying calls. He led the shouting each 
time they came, calling on us in a 
thousand different ways to stand, 
hold. 

Citera lasted until dawn. At the first 
yellow light of morning that said we 
had won, the luck of Fox Company, 
twisted all night with the pain of ma- 
chine gun bullets in both legs, died. 
His last words to the corpsman were, 
“They'll hold it now.” 

We took the news with dumb shock 
and unashamed tears, and tried to tell 
each other awkwardly somehow what 
Private Joe Citera had meant to us. 
But the last hundred yards of the hill 
had yet to be taken, and there was 
little time for eulogy—even for Joe. 
Instead, we left him a strange monu- 
ment, written on the cardboard top of 
a c-ration box we nailed to a tree, so 
that in other times and other places, 
this would make the memory of Joe 
something special. 

The inscription said, “To Private Joe 
Citera, Hill 749. He held our luck as 
long as we needed it.” [The End] 
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in this column should be either printed or typed. 
These notices are published free of charge for mem- 
bers just as soon as space conditions permit, 


ARMY 


Ist S.A.D., 9th Air Depot, England—Would like 
to hear from buddies serving with me at Honing- 
ton and Troston, 1943-45.—Nicholas Sottolano, 456 
Oneida St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

grd Signal Co. & 3rd QM Co., Ft. Benning, Ga. 
& 65th F.A., Btry. A, Ft. Knox, Ky.—Would like 
to hear from those serving with me.—Donald Duty, 
1613 Doolittle Rd., Baltimore 21, Md. 

6th Div. WWI & WWII—Wish to hear from 
former buddies.—I. Grossman, 1005 W. 46th St., 
Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

8th Cav., Co. H, Ist Cav. Div.—Seeking where- 
abouts of Joe P. Cruise, last known living in 
vicinity of Dayton or Xenia, Wis. Robert G. 
Witom, R. 2, Box 93, Edgerton, Wis. 

2ist ‘Inf. Reg., Co. M, 24th Div., Korea, and 
35th Inf. Reg., Co. D, Japan.—Wish to hear from 
anyone serving with me.—Carl E, Wetmore, 1020 
N. St. Clair St., Painesville, Ohio. 

25th Inf, Div.—Would like to hear from Robert 
D. Randolph (8th, 64th or 90th F.A. Bn.); Charles 
Smith and A. Koehn (8th or 89th F.A, Bn.)— 
John W. Clupp, R. 1, Box 99, Allen, Mich, 

69th Inf. Div.—Wish to hear from those inter- 
ested in joining association, especially from 271st 
Inf., Co. A.—John K. Jones, 217 Dabney St., 
Orange, Va. 

116th ‘Inf., Co, C, 29th Div. (1944-45)—Will mem- 
bers please contact me at once. Also anyone 
knowing whereabouts of these 2nd Platoon mem- 
bers please write: Capt. E. T, Willis, Harvey 
Luck, Stanley P. Major.—Joseph E. Shifflett, Mc- 
Gaheysville, Va. 

146th F.A. (particularly Btry, B) (WWI)—Wish 
to contact former members awarded compensation 
for respiratory disease or condition.—Burtt Berry, 
15559 Maplewood Drive, Sonoma, Calif. 

149th Reg., Co. E (or Co. G), 38th Div.—Anyone 
remembering injury to Leonard F, DeLong on 
Oct, 28, 1918, when truck turned over on him, or 
who served with him in Co. B, 116th Supply Trn., 
please write his sister, Emily DeLong, 134 Coral 
Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 

295th (AAA) Searchlight Bn. & 305th C.A, Bn.— 
Would like to hear from those who served with 
me, especially Chaplain Weaver of Texas.—Ronald 
L. Longnecker, R 1, West Plains, Mo. 

313th F.A. Bn., Btry, C, 80th Div.—Would like 
to hear from former members.—Walter H, Porter, 
Rt. 1, Box 3, Ripley, Ohio. 

342nd Inf,, Co, E, 7th Div. and 20th M.G. Bn., 
Co. C, (WWI)—Would like to hear from my bud- 
dies.—Ted Winkelman, Northome, Minn. 

448th MTC, Talmont, France (WWI)—Would like 
to hear from some of my old buddies.—John 
Sharpe, c/o John Campbell, 209 Crown Dr., St. 
Louis 37, Mo. 

785th M.P.s, Wilmington, Calif. (1943-44)—Would 
like to hear from all for ist Sgt. Buckley A. 
Barlow, Sr.—Mrs. B. A. Barlow, 2009 River Rd., 
Hebron, Ky. 

786th F.A. Bn,, Btry. A—Would like to hear 
from Harold C, Kukla—John W. Clupp, Rt. 1, 
Box 99, Allen, Mich. 

Information—Wish to contact men who belonged 
to the Rhineland Post 700, Coblenz, Germany 
(1919-23), especially from Cavalry sad. stationed 
in Ehreinbreitstein.—Joseph A. Lester, 1273 Arbor 
St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

Army of Occupation, Germany & France, (WWI) 
—Would like to hear from comrades.—R. J. Stauf- 
fer, 428 No. 10th St., Reading, Pa 

Information—To establish claim for back and leg 
injuries received in France, need to contact mem- 
bers of 93rd Sig. Bn. (1942-45), especially Capt. 
Henry, Cpl. Schumann and medics of 5th, 80th, 
84th, 90th Inf. Div, and 4th Armd. Div.—Anthony 
J. Joseph, 4131 E. 57th St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


NAVY 


USS CEBU Supply Boat (1943-45)—Wish to con- 
tact crew members who knew of my taking treat- 
ment in sick bay ‘or infected leg.—Robert H 
Walker, 903—15th Ave. N, Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 

USS Denver—Would like to hear from_any M.M. 
or W.T. in Engineer room.—George F. Sleva, 1680 
Lark Ave., St. Paul 9, Minn. 

USS Missouri (1914) and USS Idaho (1911-14).— 
Wish to hear from former shipmates.—Bill Milling, 
rae Stars and Stripes, APO 94, San Francisco, 

alif. 

USS LST-500—Would 
serving with me.—Alfred 
boro, Mass. 

Sqd. VP 74—Would like to hear from WWII 
buddies.—Don L. Scudder, 3337 W. Cambridge, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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like _to hear from those 
“Doc” Farley, Middle- 


Second Book by V.F.W. 

Commander-in-Chief 
e The Way The Ball Bounces is 
the title of a new book by Byron B. 
Gentry, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Pub- | 
lished by the Naylor Company of 
San Antonio, Texas, the book com- 
bines outspoken humor, drama and | 
philosophy. 

Part I is a hilarious account of 
a football playing farm boy who 
| went from cow pastures to big- 
time. The second incorporates a 
dramatic short story of World War 
II, and the final part reflects Gen- 
try’s philosophy and code of ethics 
acquired in his role as City Prose- 
cutor of Pasadena, California. 

Gentry knows his subjects well. 
He was a football star at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 
an All-Pro lineman for the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers. During World War 
II he accumulated six battle stars 
as an intelligence officer for the | 
| Army in the European theater of 
operations. The Way The Ball 
Bounces is the V.F.W. Chief's sec- 
ond book. His first, Voices Of The 
Airways, is a book of verse which 
has proved extremely popular. 


Rountons 


Because of publication closing date sched- 
ules, V.F.W. Magazine must receive no- 
tices of forthcoming reunions at least 90 
days in advance of the actual reunion 
dates. To avoid errors, all material should 
be either printed plainly or typed. These 
notices are published free of charge as 
space conditions permit. 
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ARMY 

8th Inf., 8th Div. (WWI)—Nov. 10, Whitcomb 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Write Henry Buckley, 
375 Ninth St., San Francisco, Calif. 

142nd Ord, Base Auto Bn,—Those interested in 
1963 reunion, write Richard King, 24 W. Sierra 
Madre Blvd., Sierra Madre, Calif. 

316th Inf,’ Co. L (WWI)—Nov. 3, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Write Winter D. 
Butler, 130 Garvin Blvd., Sharon Hill, Pa 

386th AAA Bn.—Jan. 26, Gloversville, N.Y, Write 
anne Calhoun, 36 Bloomingdale Ave., Glovers- 
ville, N, 

712th Tank Bn., Co, B—Those interested in re- 
union, write Joe Roush, 3950 N.W. 27th St., Okla- 


homa City 7, Okla 

894th AW Bn.—July 1963, Scranton, Pa. Write 
Abe “Luctt, 900 Hawthorne Ave., Morgantown, 

. Va 

ith Ord, Med, Auto, Maint. Co. 
Write Yankee Barbakow, 901 Merger 
ton, W. 

All services at Pearl Harbor or in South Pacific 
on Dec. 7, 1941—Dec. 7-9, Dallas, Texas. Write 
Pearl Harbor Veterans, P. O. Box 3902, Station A, 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


uly 1963. 
St., Prince- 


NAVY 

96th NCB—Nov. 9-11, El Rancho Motel, Musko- 
gee, Okla. Write L. S.'Bond, c/o El Rancho Motel, 
200 'S. 32nd St., Muskogee, Okla. 

USS Cor-Caroli (AK-91)—July 20-21, 1963, Denver, 
Colo. Write Arthur Lundberg, 1441 S. Beach St., 
Denver 19, Colo 

USS Elmore (APA-42)—July 19-21, 1963, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Write Harvey P. Parry, Jr., 1431 Wedge- 
wood Rd., Oak Hill, Wilmington, Del. 

USS Wadsworth (DD5i6)—August 1963, Chicago. 
Write Sig Mandel, 5011 Elmhurst, Detroit 4, Mich. 


USS West Virginia (BB-48)—Dec. 8, V.F.W 
Hall, 1822 W, 162nd St., Gardena, Calif. Write 
R. A. Brown, V.F.W. Hall, 1822 W. 162nd St., 


Gardena, Calif. 


i MEN PAST40 


Afflicted With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you are a victim of the above symp- 
toms, the trouble may be due to Gland- 
ular Inflammation. A constitutional Dis- 


ease for which it is futile for sufferers 
to try to treat themselves at home. 


To men of middle age or past this 
type of inflammation occurs frequently. 
It is often accompanied by despond- 
ency, emotional upset and other mental 
and nervous reactions. Neglect of such 
Inflammation causes men to lose their 
vigor, grow old prematurely and often 
leads to incurable conditions. 


Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully NON-SURGI- 
CALLY treated for Glandular Inflam- 
mation. If the condition is aggravated 
by lack of treatment, surgery may be 
the only chance. 


NON-SURGICAL TREATMENTS. 


The NON-SURGICAL New Type treat- 
ments used at the Excelsior Medical 
Clinic are the result of discoveries in 
recent years of new techniques and 
drugs plus over 20 years research by 
scientific technologists and Doctors. 

Men from all walks of life and from 
over 1,000 communities have been suc- 
cessfully treated here at Excelsior 
Springs. They found soothing and com- 
forting relief and new health in life. 


RECTAL-COLON 
DISORDERS 


Are often associ- 
ated with Glandu- 
lar Inflammation. 


EXAMINATION 
AT LOW COST 


When you arrive 
at the clinic, our 
doctors — who have 
years of experience 
in this field — make 
a complete examina- 
tion. Your condition 
is frankly explained 
and then you decide 
if you will take the 
treatments needed. 
Our treatments are 
so mild, hospitaliza- 
tion is not required. 


Write Today For Our > 


Our New Free Book 
gives facts that may 
save you painful, ex- 
pensive surgery. Tells 
HOW and Explains 
WHY NON-SURGICAL 
treatment methods are 
so successful today. 
Write today. No obliga- 


We can treat these 
disorders for you 
at the same time 
we treat Glandular 
Inflammation. 


REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 


Is also amenable 


ment are given in 
our Free Book. 


tion. 
EXCELSIOR H 
MEDICAL CLINIC 1 
1 Dept. 87251 ' 
i Excelsior Springs, Mo. 1 
1 __ Gentlemen: Kindly send me at once, your # 
1 New FREE Book. | am interested in full 
1 information (Please Check Box) ' 
I Hernia [)Rectal-Colon [Glandular = 5 
: Inflammation 4 
1 
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Heavy Wool Jacket With 


Simulated Leather Sleeves 


All wool navy body, with button front. 
Sleeves and pocket trim are made of U. S. 
Rubber Corporation’s “Naugalite”, natural 
color. This material feels like leather, 
looks like leather and is dry-cleanable. 
Dirt spots can also be washed clean with 
soap and water. Wool is 24-ounce Melton. 
Entire jacket is lined with Rayon. Trim at 
neck, sleeve ends and waist is Cotton- 


body. A 


emblem is 


Durene with elastic for firm 
5-inch embroidered V.F.W. 


sewed on left chest. 


Sizes: Small 
Medium 
Large 
Extra Large 


(34-36) 
(38-40) 
(42-44) 
(46-48) 


No. J-627-LS .............. Price $13.95 
Same style as above, with Melton wool 
sleeves of same material as the jacket, but 
unlined. 


No. J-627 .... 


Price $11.95 


V.F.W. EMBLEM AND SUPPLY DEPT. 
V.F.W. BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


Please send ....J627-LS Jackets 


Please send ....J627 Jackets 


Size. 
SHIP TO = nie gellar 
(Please Print) 
ADDRESS _ 
CITY TATE... 2005082 ctccvsice 


lalalaletaletaletetettetatelaatateleetet tT | 


est-a-Minute 


Proud of Old Paw 


We had a Texan in our outfit who al- 
ways had the last, and loudest, word in any 
conversation. His tall exaggerations were 
never topped by any of us until the night 
he was bragging about his pappy. “Why, 
my pappy was so smart he had his picture 
in every paper in Texas when he was only 
eleven years old!” 

A tall, lanky private from Alabama, sit- 
ting on his cot, suddenly blurted out, 
“Well, my paw had his picture in every 
paper in these United States when he was 
just ten years old!” 

The Texan looked at him suspiciously, 
then asked in a lofty tone, “What'd he do 
to get his picture in all them papers?” 

The Alabaman shrugged, “I don’t rightly 
know—I was only four days old at the 
time.” 

—True 


Wishes He Could 


“Father,” asked the small boy, 
“which can go faster, horses or 
buses?” 

“Buses, of course,” 
father impatiently. 

“Then why,” asked the small boy, 
“don’t you bet on the buses?” 

—Exchange 


” answered the 


Compliments of Friends 


The door bell rang and the lady of the 
house discovered a workman complete with 
tool chest, on the front porch. 

“Madam,” he announced, “I’m the pi- 
ano-tuner.” 

The lady exclaimed, “Why, I did not 
send for a piano-tuner.” 

The man replied, “I know you didn’t, 
but your neighbors did.” 

—Jack Herbert 


"Capri pants aren't for you, Ethel. Capri 
is an island, not a continent." 


Worth Every Cent 


The cowboy was making his first 
trip to the big city. At a party he 
was invited to, an awe-struck friend 
saw an enormous diamond ring. 

“Is that diamond genuine?” the 
friend asked. 

“If it ain’t,” the cowboy drawled, 
“I sure been beat out of a dollar and 
a half.” 


—Nashville Banner 


Joined in the Fun 


During World War II, a buck private 
and a sergeant were court-martialed for 
striking a colonel. 

Asked why he had done it, the sergeant 
explained that the colonel, while passing 
down the line of review, had stepped on his 
sore foot. 

“Instinctively,’ said the sergeant, “TI 
threw up my guard, like anyone would do, 
and let him have it before I realized what 
had actually happened. It was an_acci- 
dent, I can assure you.” 

Then the buck private was asked for 
his explanation. “Well, you see, sir,” he 
replied, “when I saw the sergeant strike 
the colonel, I thought the war was over.” 

—S. J. Gudge 


Good Riddance 


A woman in the suburbs was chat- 
ting over the back fence with her 
neighbor. 

“We're going to be living in a bet- 
ter neighborhood soon,” she said. 

“So are we,” her neighbor volun- 
teered. 

“What? Are you moving too?” 

“No, we’re staying here.” 

—Rotary Felloe 


That’s a Kid 


As many as half the pupils in the small 
town grammar school had been absent 
with colds at one time. On a day when 
the attendance was particularly good, the 
teacher decided to give a little talk on 
the dangers of exposure. 

To clinch her talk, she concluded: “I 
knew a little boy just seven years old who 
took his new sled out in the snow—and 
he caught pneumonia and three days later 
he died.” 

The classroom was heavy with silence, 
and she was satisfied with the effective- 
ness of her story, when suddenly a small 
voice piped up from the rear: 

“Where’s his sled?” 

—Healthways 
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